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ENGLAND. 


. Berkſhire . 


Buckinghamſhire . 


Cambridgeſhire 


Cheſhire 


| | Cor nwall . 


Cumberland . 


Dierlyſbire 


Devonſhire . 


Dor ſetſbire 
Durham 
Eſſex . 
Glouceſter ſhire 
Hampſhire 
Herefordſhire 


Kent „ 7 


| Lancaſhire . 


Leiceſter ſhire 
Lincolnſhire . 


Middleſex 


Monmouthſhire 
Nor folk 1 


N ottinghamſhire 


Northamptonſhire 
Northumberland 


Oxfordſhire . 
Shropſhire « 
Staffordſhire . 


ESE EIEL. 


Windſor 
Newport Pagnel 


Great Marlow 
Cambridge 

Ely 

Cheſter 
Stockport 


Launceſton 
Carliſle 


Derby 


Matlock 


Exeter 


Marine Barracks 
Lime Regis 
Durham 
Chelmsford 
Glouceſter 
Newport 


Hampton Court 

Hereford 

Canterbury 
Ramſgate 


Rocheſter 
Tunbridge 
Woolwich 


Lancaſter 


Mancheſter 


Preſton 


. * - Leiceſter 


Boſton 


Lincoln 


Sleaford 

Stamford 

Tatterſhall 

Blackfriars Bridge 
London Bridge 
Middleſex Seſſion Houſe 
Weſtminſter Bridge 
Chepſtow 


Cromer 


Norwich 
Yarmouth 
Nottingham 
Peterborough 
Bamborough Caſtle 
Newcaſtle 
Warkworth 
Henley Bridge 
Bridgenorth 
Soho - 
Tamworth 
Godalmin 
Putney Bridge 


Walton Bridge 


ENGLAND. 


Suſſex . 


Warwickſhire 


Weſtmorland . 


Wilthire 
Yorkſhire 


SCOTLAND 


NORTH WALES 


SOUTH WALES 


IRELAND 


Arundel 
Rye 


Saltwood Caſtle 


Birmingham 
Coventry 
Kenilworth Caſtle 
Warwick Caſtle 
Appleby 
Windermere 
Saliſbury 

Ayton 

Dropping Well 
Hackneſs 
Kirkham Abbey 
Low Harrogate 
Malton 


Pickering 


Pontefract 


Richmond 


Rippon 


e nn 


Scarborough 
Sheffield 

Sheriff Hutton Caſtle 
Wakefield | 
Whitby 

Whitby Abbey 
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Dumfries 
Edinburgh 
Elgin Cathedral 


_ Glaſgow 


Jedburgh Abbey 
Kirkcudbright 
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Bangor 
Barmouth 
Conway 
Dolgelly 
Flint 
Llangollen 


Brecknock 


Pembroke 


Swan ſea 
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Blarney Caſtle 
Carrickfergus Caſtle 
Londonderry 
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THIS celebrated caſtle, or palace, which is ſituated in the county of Berks, at the diſtance of twenty-two miles from 
London, derives its name of W1nDsoR from the Saxon, ſignifying a winding ſhore ; and, in the charter granted by Edward 
the Confeſſor to the monks of Weſtminſter, it is expreſsly ſtyled WinDLEsHORA. William the Conqueror, ſtruck with 


the beauties of the ſituation, annexed it to the crown, in exchange for certain eſtates in the county of Eſſex, and built a 
ſtately caſtle, which was rebuilt and fortified by Henry I. 1 


Edward III. who was born at WinDso0R, erected the bulk of the preſent palace, nearly in the form it ſtill retains ; ; 


William of Wyckham, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, being the architect and principal director. 

St. George's Chapel was likewiſe begun by Edward III. and finiſhed in nearly its preſent form by Edward IV. whoſe 
monument has been lately diſcovered by the workmen employed to repair the chapel, 

Queen Elizabeth added the noble terrace, faced with ramparts of free-ſtone, like thoſe of a fortified city, and which is 
ſcarcely to be paralleled in Europe ; King Charles IT. expended large ſums in repairing, new-modelling, and furniſhing 
this palace; and King William added many monuments, enlarged the park, augmented the avenue of trees, &c. 

His preſent Majeſty has for ſome years made WinDsox his principal reſidence. It has already received ſeveral improve- 


ments, both internal and external; and many more are ſaid to be in contemplation, The Queen's Lodge, recently 


erected, is a ſpacious and convenient edifice ; but cannot boaſt much of that magnificence which is uſually expected as the 
appendage of royalty. | | 

The caftle contains, among a vaſt variety of paintings and other works of art, by fome of the principal ancient and 
modern maſters, the famous cartoons of Raphael. Her Majeſty's lodge contains a great number of good pictures, and 
ſome inimitable ſpecimens of needle-work executed by the queen and princeſſes. 

There are two parks ; one of which is called the Great, and the other the Little Park. The views from the caſtle, of 


theſe parks, of the diſtant ſurrounding country, the neighbouring fine ſeats, and the beautiful windings of the Thames at 


its feet, form together ſuch a charming aſſemblage of noble and pictureſque ſcenery as the eye rarely encounters. 

If we add the delightful ſenſation which is experienced in every loyal breaſt on joining the evening promenade on the 
noble terrace, with their majeſties, the princes, and princeſſes, and the numerous elegant and happy vilitors, Winsor 
may certainly be pronounced, at leaſt, the paradiſe of England. 

There are ſeveral good inns in the town, with a tolerable theatre; and, beſides the weekly market, which is well ſup- 
plied, there are three fairs in a year. It is a borough corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
members to Parliament; the preſent repreſentatives (1798) being Sir William Johnſton and the Hon. R. Fulk Greville. 
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IS an ancient and populous town in Buckinghamſhire, about 9 miles from Woburn, and 52 N. N. W. from London. 

It is ſituated between the river Ouſe and another ſmall ſtream which falls into it a ſhort diſtance below the town, over 
each of which is a large ſtone bridge. The country hereabout is frequently flooded, and the town has recently ſuffered 
_ conſiderable damage. It, together with the adjacent villages, carries on a very conſiderable trade in bone-lace, of which 
commodity more is made there than in any other part of England, | 5 

NeweorT PANEL is neither a borough nor a corporation, though more extenſive than many towns that are ſo, Its 
church is large and handſome, and is a very ſtriking object to the traveller on his approach from the ſouth. 

The Caſtle, of which no traces now remain, ſoon after the conqueſt, belonged to William Fitzauſculph, from whoſe 
heireſs it came immediately to the Paganels, or Pagnels, a great baronial family, from whom it obtained its additional 
name. The chief ſeat of this family was Dudley Caſtle in Staffordſhire (derived alſo from Fitzauſculph). But Leland, in 
his Itinerary, tells us (Itin. 1. f. 28), © Though the Paynells were lords of the caſtelle of Newport Painell in Buck- 
inghamſhire, yet they had a great mynde to ly at Boutheby” (in Lincolnſhire), © where they had a praty ſtone houſe 
withyn a mote.” From the Paynells it ſoon came, with Dudley Caſtle, &c. to the Someries, another great baronial 
family; and by the coheireſs of this family to the Bottetouts. The caſtle was demoliſhed in the civil wars. 

Sir John Forteſcue, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, having purchaſed an eſtate hereabouts, 
was buried in this town, the learned Camden himſelf directing the funeral as Clarencieux King of Arms. In 1661 
Arthur Anneſley was created Baron of NxwORT PAGNEL and Earl of Angleſea. 

The View is taken at the northern entrance to the town, and the bridge ſeen i in it is uſed for carriages only when the 

waters are out. F 


NeweokT PAGNEL has a market on Saturdays; and fairs on April 22, June 22 October 22, and December 22, 
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GREAT MARLOW. 


GREAT MARLOW is a place of very conſiderable embarkation, not ſo much for manufactures ove there (for the 
trade is chiefly in bone-lace), as for goods brought thither from the neighhouring towns; a very great quantity of malt and 
meal, particularly from High Wycomb, which is one of the greateſt corn-markets on this ſide of the iſland ; and beech from 
ſeveral parts of the county, which abounds with this wood more than any other county in England. 

MARLOw bridge is of wood, and has been recently erected at an expence of about 1800/.; the aſcent is remarkable, and 
its whole appearance is thought to be equal to that of any ſtructure of the kind. The baluſtrades are painted to imitate ſtone, 
and the rich verdure of the adjacent woods renders the tout enſemble extremely-pleaſant. This bridge unites the counties of 
- Buckingham and Berks, in.the former of which the town ſtands. 

Below the bridge the objects are happily combined for the pencil, the river N into two channels, one of which, 
penned up by the lock, cauſes a ſmall but ſhallow caſcade into the other. At this lock many lives were loſt by a ſudden and 
immenſe fall of water, about the year 1581, at which time not more than 10 or 12 barges navigated the river to this place; 
and in the reign of Edward IV. not more than four. This ſtream was let at that period for 3ool. per annum. 

In the neighbourhood are ſeveral corn and paper mills, particularly on the river Loddon, between this town and High Wy- 
comb. There are alſo the Temple Mills, for making thimbles; and another for expreſſing oil from rape and flax ſeeds. 

MaRLow has a handſome church and town-hall, with a charity- {ſchool for 20 boys, who are educated and clothed. It is 
a borough-town, and ſends two members to parliament : : the preſent 3 are, Thomas Williams, and Owen 
George Williams, Eſqrs. | 

The markets are on Saturdays; and the fair, OR. 29. Diſtance, three miles ſouth of Wycomb, and 31 from London. 

About a mile hence is Little Marlow, where ſtood a monaſtery founded earlier than the reign of King John ; but notrace 


of it now remains. About five miles diſtant, in the rg of St, Giles un... is the houſe to which the immortal Milton 
retired in the time of the plague 1665. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


THIS famous univerſity is ſituated on the banks of the Cam, whence evidently originates the name, and at the 


diſtance of fifty-two miles from London, The town, which is the capital of the county of CamBrIDGE, is divided by 


the river into two parts, united by a ſtone bridge of a ſingle arch, called the Great Bridge, to diſtinguiſh it from what is 
denominated Small Bridge, continued over ſeveral diviſions of the river at the ſouthern extremity of the town. Gerrard's 
Hoſtel Bridge, compoſed entirely of wood, alſo croſſes the Cam, at nearly a centrical ſituation between the two other 
bridges; and there are, beſides, four ſtone and two wooden bridges, leading to the gardens and noble walks of various 
colleges : that, in particular, belonging to Trinity, is conſtructed in a ſtyle of very peculiar elegance. 

The ancient town was ſituated on an elevated ſpot, north-weſt of the river, and ſurrounded by a deep entrenchment, 
great part of which is ſtill remaining. It was known to the Romans by the name of Camboritum, and was a ſeminary 
of learning in the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity. | 

The modern town is about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth at the centre, diminiſhing towards the ex- 
tremities, It has fourteen pariſh churches, and contains about fifteen hundred houſes ; but the private buildings, in general, 
are neither elegant nor large. , 

The noble univerſity, which forms its proudeſt boaſt, is in many reſpects not inferior to Oxford, and conſequently not 
to any other in the world, It conſiſts of twelve colleges and four halls; and the whole body of the univerſity commonly 
conſiſts of about fifteen hundred perſons. 

The public edifices of the city and univerſity are extremely grand and beautiful. The Senate Houſe, in particular, is 
a magnificent building, and is allowed to contain the moſt ſuperb room in England, being a hundred and one feet in 


length, forty-two in breadth, and thirty-two in height, with a gallery capable of containing a thouſand perſons. 


King's College Chapel, a principal object in the annexed VIE, is conſidered as one of the moſt complete pieces of 
Gothic architecture in the kingdom, and its roof is the admiration of the profoundeſt mathematicians. The key-ſtone is 
ſuppoſed to be upwards of a ton weight, and the roof is wholly Iupported on the walls. The choir received its embe]- 
liſhments and finiſh from Henry the Eighth, 

Clare Hall, the building near the centre of the Paint, is the moſt magnificent edifice among all the colleges and halls 
of CAMBRIDGE. 

Fronting the ſhire-hall is a remarkably handſome ove: conduls, to which water is conveyed by an aqueduct; being 2 
benefaction of the famous Hobſon, the carrier, who was a native of this place. 

The preſent repreſentatives in Parliament [1798] are, for the town, the Hon. Edward Finch and Robert Manners, Eſq.; 


— 


for the Fs the * of Euſton and the Right Hon. William Pitt. 
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THIS city is in Cambridgeſhire, ſeated on a hill in the midſt of a large plain, 17 miles N. of Cambridge, and 68 
N. by E. of London. 

The ſoil is exceedingly rich, and the city is encompaſſed with 8 the produce of which is s excellent, and ſo 
plentiful, that it furniſhes all the country for ſeveral miles round. 

ELy is obſerved to be the only city in England that is ſubordinate to the biſhop in its civil government, and unrepre- 
ſented in parliament. It has a free-ſchool, and two charity-ſchools, is a county of itſelf, including the territory round; and 
has a judge who determines all civil and criminal cauſes within its limits, 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of the religious here is aſcribed to Etheldra, wife of Egfride, king of Northumberland, who 
founded an abbey at this place, and was herſelf the firſt abbeſs. The Danes having deſtroyed that eſtabliſhment, 
Ethelwald, biſhop of Wincheſter, rebuilt the monaſtery, and filled it with monks ; and, by the munificence of Edgar, and 
other ſucceeding monarchs, it became equal to any in England: but an act of parliament, 27th Henry VIII. deprived it 
of much power. 

ELV was erected into a biſhopric by King Henry I. at the pines of Richard, the eleventh abbot z but he did not 
live to enjoy the fruit of his ambition. Many of his ſucceſſors have, however, filled the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſituations 
both in church and ſtate. 

The Minſter is a noble Gothic ſtrufture, and has been, within a few years, thoroughly repaired and conſiderably 
heautified, by the munificence and public ſpirit of the dean and chapter, and the late biſhop, Dr. Mawſon ; in * 
by removing the choir to the eaſt end of the church. 

The river Ouſe is navigable from Lynn, and the town carries on a pretty good trade, The i: is Saturday; 2 
and the fairs are held on Aſcenſion-day, and October 18. | 
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THIS ancient, large, and populous city, commonly called Vet Cheſter, is a biſhopric and county palatine; it is 
the capital of Cheſhire, and ſituated near the mouth of the river Dee, over which there is a noble bridge. It conſiſts 
of 11 pariſhes, nine of theſe have churches, among which the cathedral is to be noticed as very antique: this and the 
caſtle, ſay ſome of the accounts, were built by Hugh Lupus, nephew of William the Conqueror ; but their external 
aſpe& beſpeaks them of yet earlier origin. 

CHESTER is of Roman foundation, and under the government of the then miſtreſs of the world, no city in England 
exhibited more ſplendor ; it was here the 20th legion, called Valeria Victrix, was ſtationed, -On the Romans eva- 
cuating the country, it alternately became a prey to Britons, Danes, and Saxons, ſince which period it has been in an 
uniformly progreſſive ſtate of improvement. Its connections, as a cheeſe and linen mart, particularly with Ireland and 
the ports in the Briſtol Channel, render it a place of very conſiderable conſequence in a commercial point of view. 

The principal ſtreets of CHESTER interſect each other at right angles, forming the exact figure of a croſs ; and the 


ſtile in which moſt of the houſes were originally built was after that of ſeveral towns in Spain, and other parts of the 


continent, with gloomy piazzas or projecting pent houſes. It of late years, however, has begun to aſſume a more 
open aſpect, and ſeveral of its modern buildings are equal to thoſe of the metropolis, In the centre of the town ſtands 
the Exchange, an elegant ſtructure, ſupported on ſtone pillars, 

This city was deprived for ſome time of its epiſcopal dignity, which was reſtored by Henry VIII. who alſo gave it the 
privilege of ſending members to parliament. It was chartered as a corporation by Henry VII. the government of which 
is intruſted with a mayor, 24 aldermen, two ſheriffs, and 40 common- council. In the civil wars of the laſt century, 


t ſuſtained a ſiege in favour of Charles I. and declared for Charles II. The military eſtabliſhment of CHESTER is with 


a Soc enor of the city and caſtle, a lieutenant-governor, &c. &c. 


The makets are on Wedneſday and Saturday; and there are three well-frequented fairs in the year, June : 24, July 255 
and September 29; each continues for a week. 

CHESTER being in the vicinity of Wales, the ſurrounding 8 unites in an eminent degree the beautiful and ſublime. 
It gives the title of Earl to the Prince of Wales ; he alſo derives from thence ſeveral pecuniary advantages. 

It was here that King Edgar was rowed in his barge on the Dee by eight tributary ſovereigns, while himſelf ſat at the 
helm; and Ethelwolf and two other Britiſh princes were crowned at this place: it is alſo noticed, among other curious 


facts, that Henry IV. Emperor of Germany, died and was buried here, after living a hermit in the neighbourhood ten 
years unknow n. 8 
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STOCKPORT is a populous market-town in Cheſhire, ſituated on the Merſey, which is conneQed by canals with the 
rivers Dee, Ribble, Ouſe, Trent, Derwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, &c. and is 175 miles from London. 

The manufactures of this place, ſome years back, were chiefly of filk ; but, from its vicinity to Mancheſter, Srock- 
PORT has participated in its trade, and they are now principally of cotton. 

The Arts are greatly indebted to this town for its manufacture of canvaſs for primed cloth, large quantities of which 
are annually ſent to London. 

The preſent view is taken from Lancaſhire Hill, at the foot of which runs the Merſey, and divides the counties. 

The entrance into STOCKPORT has been heretofore very bad, owing to the aſcent from the hill; but is now rendered 


commodious by a new road, part of which is ſeen in the Engraving. The circular building, from its form, is called the 


caſtle, and is uſed for a cotton manufactory. 
The population of this town is eſtimated at 15, ooo perſons. 
The old church of Srockrokr is a venerable pile, built of red rock, and nd beautified within Te ſepulchral 
monuments. Here is likewiſe a neat free grammar-ſchool, and a large market on Fridays, remarkable for the great 
quantities of cheeſe bought up for exportation. The fairs are March 4, 25; May 1; Oct. 23, 24. 


In the market-place ſtands a conduit, whence, by means of leaden Pipes, the houſes are ſupplied with water as in 
London, | 
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LAUNCESTON, 


SOMETIMES called Dunhivid, is an ancient borough in Cornwall, — on the Tamar, over which is a ſtone bridge. 
It is a place of no great celebrity in hiſtory, though of conſiderable conſequence in a trading point of view. As it is now 
conſtituted a corporation, which privilege it received in the year 1555 from Queen Mary, its government is by a mayor, 
recorder, and eight aldermen ; it has a free ſchool on a good eſtabliſhment, founded by Queen Elizabeth ; as it has alſo two 
charity ſchools for forty-eight children of both ſexes. The place having been veſted in right of the-eldeſt ſons of the Kings 
of England ever ſince Richard II. it gives to this day the title of Viſcount to the Prince of Wales, of whom the manor is 
held in fee farm. 

LAUNCESTON firſt became a free ber, or borough, under the patronage of Henry III, and here it is that the knights of 
the ſhire have been at all times elected ſince the reign of Edward I. It dates its liſt of burgeſſes from the twenty-third year 
of this monarch, Its members in parliament are two. 

It had formerly a caſtle, which, on account of its great ſtrength, was called Caſtle Terrible, built, ſays tradition, ſo long 
ago as in the ninth century; ſeveral remains of this ancient edifice are yet viſible. Of the town wall, which, „ to 
Leland, was ſtanding in his time, there is little left. 

Launceſton church is an object well worth the moſt minute inſpection of the curious, every ſtone on the outſide of the 
building being enriched with a variety of figures carved in bas relief. : 

The markets of this place are on Thurſday and Saturday; the firſt of theſe was originally held on a Sunday, but altered by 
King John. In the courſe of the year it has five fairs; and its diſtance from London is 208 meaſured miles, from Exeter 
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THIS city ſtands near the confluence of the rivers Eden, Petteril, a Caldew, in the N. W. part of the county of 
Cumberland, of which it is the capital. The etymology of its name is derived from Caer Luil, i. e. Luil's Town, the 
founding of it being aſcribed to a king of that name before the invaſion of the Romans, by which it was called Lugo Vallum 
and that it was a flouriſhing place under them, the numerous antiquities found here ſufficiently prove. It may indeed be 
conſidered on the weſt ſea, what Berwick-is on the eaſt, the key of England. | 

After the Romans had abandoned Britain, this city underwent many revolutions, being beſieged and plundered by various 
nations. Still, however, retaining ſomething of its ancient ſplendour, it was accounted a city ; for in 619 the king of 
Northumberland gave it to St. Cuthbert, with the land fifteen miles around it. By the Danes it was totally deſtroyed, and 
lay near two hundred years in aſhes, till at length William Rufus rebuilt the city and caſtle, and garriſoned it. During the 
ſubſequent reigns it was often captured, and as often recovered. By Henry I. it was made an epiſcopal ſee. 

The caſtle ſtands on the N. W. ſide of the city, and is of an irregular figure, with a gatehouſe and three turrets. A ſmall 

apartment in it is ſhown as that where the unfortunate Mary of Scotland reſided after her landing at Workington. This 
fortreſs ſuffered ſome injury during the civil wars; and the rebels in 1745 were in poſſeſſion of it nearly fix weeks; but at 
the end of that time it was retaken by the Duke of Cumberland. 25 

The cathedral, built of a reddiſh ſtone, and chiefly of the Saxon order of architecture, was formerly very ſpacious; ; but 
the whole nave was demoliſhed during the civil wars. On the back of the ſide-ſkreen of the choir are painted the legends 
of St. Anthony and St. Auſtin, curious ſubjects, which ſuffered much a few years ſince by being whitewaſhed, They were 
afterwards partly reſtored, and have been accurately copied by an ingenious young artiſt, a native of the place. 

The city is well built, and ſurrounded by a wall, now out of repair. The ſeveral entrances are from the ſouth, north, 
and weſt, through the Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh gates. It has one pariſh church, St. Cuthbert's, beſide the cathedral. 
The manufaQories are chiefly of cotton, eſtabliſhed ſome years ſince. 

CARLISLE ſtanding on elevated ground, forms a pictureſque object from all parts of the ſurrounding country ; and "Ora 
hence, at the diſtance of above 3o miles, is ſeen the celebrated mountain Skiddaw, from whence the river Caldew has its 
ſource, which, winding through the beautiful vale of Sebergham, falls into the Eden below the city. In high floods, 
which often happen during the winter, the town exhibits a grand ſcene, and from the conflux of the two rivers forms a 
peninſula, appearing to ſtand out like a promontory in the midſt of a vaſt lake. The diſtance from London is 302 miles. 

CARLISLE is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, two bailiffs, &c. and has a conſiderable market on Saturdays. It 


gives the title of earl to a branch of the Howard family, and ſends two members to parliament. The preſent repreſenta- 
tives are, J. C. Curwen, Eſq. and Sir F. F » Vane, Bart. 
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DEX 
THIS town, which is the capital of the county of the ſame name, is ſituated on the weſtern bank of the Derwent, at the 
diſtance of one hundred and twenty-ſix miles from London. It had walls formerly; and, in the ſouth-eaſt corner, there 
once ſtood a caſtle, of which there are not now the ſmalleſt remains. The Danes, who held their head-quarters in this 
town, were put to the ſword by Ethelfleda, at the head of the Mercians. 

DERBY, though populous, and divided into five pariſhes, is not remarkable for any conſiderable trade, It is, however, 
the reſidence of many very genteel families. The town had formerly, beſides the collegiate church, three monaſteries : : and 
there were ſeveral others in the neighbourhood. Here are ſome alms-houſes, and other charitable inſtitutions ; among them 
an aſylum for the widows of clergymen. 
The tower of All Saints church is a beautiful Gothic ſtructure, one hundred and ſeventy-eight feet in height; and was 

erected, in the reign of Queen Mary, at the joint expenſe of the maidens and bachelors of DERBV. 

The town, which is governed by a mayor, returns two members to parliament, and gives the title of Earl to the Stanley 
family. It has three weekly markets; and eight annual fairs, chiefly for cheeſe, horſes, and black cattle. 

In the memorable year 1745, DERBY was the extreme limit of the Scots Highlanders' incurſion. At this place they were 
ſtruck with a ſudden panic, and precipitately returned to their own country, till they were utterly diſperſed at Culloden. 

Over the river Derwent, which has been made navigable into the Trent, is a handſome ſtone bridge. 

The firſt ſilk-mill built in this kingdom, for organzined or thrown ſilk, and for a perfect model of which Sir Thomas 
Lombe obtained from the Britiſh Parliament a grant of 14,000/. appears in the centre of the annexed View, which is taken 


from the New Bridge. The model of this mill, which Sir Thomas brought out of Italy, at the hazard of his life, is 
the e Office in the Tower of London, to ſecure and perpetuate the art of making ſuch mills in future. | 
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THE village of MAaTLOCK occupies a moſt romantic ſituation in Derbyſhire, in the neighbourhood of that ſtupendous 
pile of rocks called the Torr, on the banks of the Derwent, which is here a limpid ſtream wandering among broken 


fragments of earth in a very fantaſtic manner, forming a ſcenery altogether pictureſque and delightful. The ſoil is, 


however, wild and barren ; but that for which this place is moſt celebrated, is the unuſual petrifying property of its warm 
ſprings, a and the vaſt maſſes of petrifactions that every where interrupt their courſe, ſuch as are not to be found in any other 


part of the kingdom; theſe are manufactured for ornamental furniture, into vaſes, obeliſks, &c. and may be conſidered 


as a ſtaple commodity of the neighbourhood. | | 


The medicinal virtues of the waters of MaTLOCKk were firſt noticed about the year 1698, when a bath was built, and 


the original poſſeſſor only erected a ſmall ſuite of rooms for the uſe of occaſional bathers; ſince that period, however, 
the town has rapidly continued to riſe in celebrity, and is now diſtinguiſhed by every elegance of accommodation peculiar 
to other places of a ſimilar deſcription, viz. public rooms, a theatre, &c. The waters of MATLock are chiefly com- 
mended both for drinking and bathing in all impurities of the blood, relaxations, rheumatiſms, want of appetite, and 
indigeſtion. The company who reſort here during the ſummer months are more ſele& than numerous, inaſmuch' as the 
place, on account of its ſituation, is better ſuited to a contemplative than a diſſipated temper of mind. 

Notwithſtanding the ſterility of the ſoil, the hills about MATLOCK are much enriched with wood, which. render the land- 
ſcape on every ſide beautiful. The town itſelf has a very ſingular appearance from the houſes being neceſſarily ſituated one 
overlooking the other, on account of the irregularity of the rocky ſurfaces on which they are erected. It is long and 
ſtraggling, and from the bridge to the bath near a mile; its diſtance from London is about 142 miles, and from Derby 16. 
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THE capital of the county of "Ry is 78 miles from Briſtol, 88 from Saliſbury, and 173 from Lakes. 

It is ſeated on the banks of the large river Ex, whence it derives its preſent name, The walls are in tolerable repair, 
and make a pleaſant walk round the city. It has one principal ſtreet, called High Street, very long, broad, and 
ſtraight; the houſes are ſpacious, commodious, and not inelegant : this ſtreet is full of ſhops, well furniſhed, and 
every kind of trade is carried on with great appearance of ſucceſs. The people are induſtrious and courteous ; the 
females truly fair, and very numerous, of eaſy carriage, and attractive manners, 

ExETER has ſuffered much at different times by the ravages of war, particularly from the Danes, under Sweyne, 
who, in 1003, laid the city waſte, and maſſacred moſt of the inhabitants. It was made an epiſcopal ſee by Edward the 
Confeſſor ; a mayor town by King John; and a county of itſelf by Henry VIII. It was viſited by Richard III. and 
Henry VII. who, for their oppoſition to Perkin Warbeck, gave the ſword from his ſide, to be borne before the mayor, 
and a cap of maintenance. | 

EXETER withſtood the parliamentary forces ſome time; and afforded an aſylum to the Queen of Charles I. who was 
here delivered of a daughter, afterwards Ducheſs of Orleans. This city's tri adherence to its motto, ſemper fidelis, is 
much to be applauded. Several noble families have taken their titles from this place; and ExETER was created an carl. 
dom in favour of Lord Chancellor Burleigh, by James I. which ſtill continues in the family of Cecil. 

The cathedral is dedicated to St. Peter, and may be ſaid to have been above 400 years in building, its foundation having 
been laid by Athelſtan, in 932, for Benedictine monks, and the roof covered by Biſhop Grandiſon in 1369; but the 
whole is ſo uniform, that it ſeems the work of one architect. In one of the towers is a very large bell, of 12,500 pounds 
weight, which is 2,500 pounds heavier than the Great Tom of Lincoln, It is alſo celebrated for its organ, which is of 
great magnitude. 

There has been of late years a vaſt increaſe of buildings within and without the city, The bridge over the Ex is 


new, handfome, and of conſiderable length. In the Guildhall are the pictures of George II. and many other eminent 
perſonages. | 


Here is alſo a moſt excellent charity, called the Devon and Exeter Hoſpital. 


The government of this city is by a mayor, 24 aldermen, and a numerous common-council. 
porated trading companies, and is well ſupplied with water. 


EXETER is remarkable for being as full of gentry as of traders and manufacturers. 
are eſtimated at about 1,500,000). annually. 


It has alſo 13 incor- 


Its chief exports are ſerges, and 


It ſends two members to Parliament, the firſt record of which is 23d 
Edward I. and the preſent repreſentatives are Sir C. W. Bamfylde and John Baring, Eſq. 
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THE MARINE BARRACKS, 


AT Sroxzhovsz, near Plymouth, include a fine pile of buildings, erected by Meſſrs: Templer and Pailby. They 
were begun in March 1779, and finiſhed in Auguſt 1785, at an expenſe of about 33,0001. 

The principal front building was deſigned to contain 650 men; the two wings are ſolely for the officers. A diſtin 
part is appropriated to the purpoſes of an infirmary, with ſurgeons apartments ; and at the eaſtern e of the 
ſtructure are the waſh-houſes. 

The whole building conſiſts of lime-ſtone walls, ornamented with Portland ſtone, ruſtic quoins, window. jambs, cornice, 
pediment, &c. 

STONEHOUSE is a populous town, lying between and connecting Plymouth and Dock. 

In the back ground of the annexed View is ſeen the delightful ſeat of Lord Mount Edgecumbe, a terreſtrial paradiſe, 
ſituate on the oppoſite ſide of the Hamoaze, which is an inlet of the ſea fo called, and about three quarters of a mile f 
acroſs. 

A gradual aſcent up a lawn leads to the houſe, an ancient Gothic ſtructure with three fronts, the eaſt front looking full 
upon the Sound. 

A walk through theſe grounds is the moſt delightful excurſion that can be imagined, as well on account of the variegated 
foliage of the park and woods, as for the beautiful and extenſive ſea-proſpects afforded in different directions. 

On the ſummit of a hill ſtands a lofty pariſh church belonging to Corſan, Kingſton, and Milbrook, Upon the tower 
are placed various ſignals, and the circular proſpect is here immenſe. 

Mount Edgecumbe gives the title of Baron to its poſſeſſor. The houſe was made a garriſon for King Charles I. againſt 
the Parliament; but at the Reſtoration, all the damage done to it was repaired ; and it again became a beautiful ſeat. 

This place, together with great part of the pariſh of Maker, though on the welt fide of the Tamer, properly belong 
to the county of Devon, 4 in eccleſiaſtical Juridietion they are within the archdeaconry of Cornwall, 
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LIME REGIS, 


A TOWN in Dorſetſhire; it originally belonged to the eccleſiaſtics of Sherborn Abbey, whoſe lands were given by 


the Saxon king, Kenwulf, in 774, but were annexed to the crown in the time of Edward I. who endowed the place 


with corporate privileges, all which were confirmed in ſubſequent reigns. 


The mayor of LIE REcis is not only a juſtice of the peace during his mayoralty, but ack two followings years, the 
laſt of which he is alſo coroner. . 


The ſituation of this town, on the declivity of a hill, renders it of very pleaſing aſpect, many of the houſes being 
elegantly built of ſtone. The proſpects alſo in the neighbourhood are many of them delightful, 


The trade of this place is very reſpectable; the receipt of the cuſtoms has, on ſome occaſions, amounted to not much 
leſs than 16, oool. annually. | | 

The place for landing and. loading goods is at a little diſtance from the town, on account of the impraQicability of | 
performing that work nearer, ſuch is the boldneſs of the rocky ſhore ; the harbour is, however, perhaps one of the fineſt 
in the world, though kept up at a vaſt expence, a great part of it having been originally formed by art. An immenſe 
ſtone wall or pier runs out into the ſea, on which is erected warehouſes, &c. and it is, moreover, accommodated with 
a ſpacious carriage-way. This place is called the Cobb, and is well defended BY a —_— as is alſo the town, 

A very conſiderable fiſhery is here carried on. 

The event moſt celebrated in the hiſtory of this place was, that of the landing of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
in June, 1685 ; his force was only 100 men, which he brought over in a frigate and two ſmaller veſſels, reckoning more 
upon the general diſpoſition of the people in his favour than the ultimate conſequences juſtified a hope of; many of his 
devoted followers were executed here, and their limbs expoſed in various parts of the town. | 
_ Lime Rects is regularly built; the cuſtom-houſe is a handſome fabric, raiſed on pillars, under which is the corn 
market, well ſupplied, as is the place, with every requiſite for domeſtic conſumption, —Tts weekly market is on Friday. 
The fairs are four, Feb. 2, and 24, May 2, and Sept. 21.—It firſt ſent members to parliament in the 23d year of 


Edward I. at the ſame time it obtained its other privileges above· mentioned. LIKE REeGc1s is 144 meaſured miles from 
London, 
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DURHAM. 


THIS city, anciently called DUREAME, the capital of the county palatine, or biſhopric of DuRHam (the richeſt in 
England) owes its origin, according to the legend of St. Cuthbert, to ſome monks who reſted here with the remains of 
that ſaint, Other accounts, however, do not agree with this, but place the date of its foundation about 70 years before 
the Conqueſt ; at which period the body of St. Cuthbert was tranſlated hither. It was erected into an epiſcopal ſee in 
995, by Etheldred, and incorporated by Richard I. The ancient government was that of bailiffs, appointed by the 
biſhops, and afterwards by an alderman and 12 burgeſſes. It was not till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that it had a 
mayor and common councilmen, nor till 1684, that a charter was granted, which declared the corporation veſted in a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 12 common councilmen, a recorder, and town clerk ; who can hold court leets, &c. in the city, 
under the biſhop, who is a temporal prince, and ſheriff paramount, appointing his own deputy, who is not accountable, 
like others, to the Exchequer, but only to his principal. The livings in the gift of this prelate are the richeſt i in England, 
many of them being to the amount of 800). a- year each. 

The Cathedral, which has lately been repaired and enriched, is a very magnificent pile, and was originally dedicated 
to St. Cuthbert and St. Mary, but in King Henry the Eighth's ſtatutes is called Eccleſia Cathedralis Chriſti et Beate 
Mariæ, an alteration which we ſuppoſe took place at the Reformation, as more according with the Proteſtant ſyſtem. 

In St. Mary's chapel, in the church, is the tomb of the venerable Bede, whoſe hiſtory and character are given in a ſcroll 
placed over it ; here are alſo preſerved ſome old records of Scotland, whoſe kings were great benefaQors to the religious 
eſtabliſhment of the place; David having been the founder of the cathedral. 

In 1040, DURHAM was beſieged by Duncan, king of Scotland, who was totally routed in conſequence of a vigorous 
ſally made by the garriſon ; -and near this city it was that the memorable battle was fought, in which, afterwards, David 
was taken priſoner by Philippa, queen to Edward III. 

The city is delightfully ſituated on a rocky peninſula, almoſt ſurrounded by the river Were ; over it are ſeveral bridges, 
one of which, called Framwelgate bridge, built by Biſhop Flambard, may be conſidered as the fineſt model of bridge- 
building in Great Britain, of that age; the excellence of the conſtruction and workmanſhip of which are ſufficiently 
proved by its having ſtood near 700 years. The ſpan of the arches is go feet, and ſo flat as to be conſtructed on the 
quarter ſection of a circle. In the annexed view it is ſeen through the arch of the bridge in front, built in 1781, by the 
dean and chapter, in place of one ſo narrow that horſes only could paſs. The appearance of DURHAM from many 
points of view in its pictureſque neighbourhood is beautiful and romantic, 

The remains of a Roman way, called Ikenild Street, are ſtill viſible near this city. Two members are returned from 


hence to parliament, choſen by the corporation, burgeſſes, &c. The market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from, 
London 257 meaſured miles, | 
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THIS town, now the capital of the county of Eſſex, has no great antiquity to boaſt, being, at the Conqueſt, a villa of che 


Biſhop of London, ſituated near the confluence of the Chelmer and Can; and a ford at this place, over the former river, 
now making navigable, is evidently the derivation of its name. In 1100, Maurice, then Biſhop of London, built a bridge 
| here, which ſoon made this place of conſequence ; and King John gave licenſe for a market, held on F ridays, which is well 
ſupplied with every neceſſary. Here are two fairs in the year. 

It is remarkable that CHELMSFORD, though the town in which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held, the knights of the ſhire 
elected, and all the other county buſineſs tranſacted, is neither incorporated nor returns members to parliament. 

CHELMSFORD is diſtant from London about 29 Miles, and conſiſts of four ſtreets, regular and well-built. It is entered, 
from the metropolis, over a ſpacious, handſome, ſtone bridge of one arch, erected in 1787, on the ſcite of the old one; and 
near it, in the hamlet of Moulſham, is the county gaol. After paſling the bridge, the traveller is agreeably ſtruck with a 
ſpacious, well-built ſtreet ; at the end is the county hall, and near it an elegant conduit, over which, on a pedeſtal, is a 
beautiful figure of a water nymph. 8 | 
The county hall, which appears ſo conſpicuous in the view, was built in 1790: the front is of ſtone, nd the entrance is 
uſed, on market days, as a corn exchange : behind, on the ſame baſement, are the courts of aſſize, ſeſſions, &c. above is 
the county room, extending the whole front of the building; which, with the grand jury room, and other apartments for 
tranſacting buſineſs, are ſo well arranged, as to render it one of the completeſt edifices of the kind in the kingdom; and the 
opinion entertained of it by the magiſtrates is to be ſeen in the Chelmsford Journal, July 13, 1792, when on preſenting 
Mr. John Johnſon with a large elegant gilt cup and ſtand which had been ordered at a former ſeſſion, the chairman returned 
him the thanks of the bench, for having completed the Syire HALL in a manner ſo highly creditable to himſelf and to the 
ſatisfaction of the county. On this elegant ſtructure there was but one opinion, becauſe it combined every accommodation 
for the public, with all the decorative parts of architecture; and, what was greatly to his honour, the expenſe fell con- 
ſiderably ſhort of the eſtimate. 

The cup is of an elegant form, and ornamented with a mural crown border; an elevation of the building on one ſide, 
with the Weſt Saxon arms on the other; and on the border is inſcribed as follows: 

« ESSEX, At the General Quarter Seſſions, held at Chelmsford, Fan. 10, 1792— 

Ok DERED, That the thanks of this Court be given to JohN JoansoN, Eſq. and that a piece of plate, of the value of 
one hundred guineas, be purchaſed and preſented to him, as a public teſtimony of his integrity and profeſſional abilities in 
the deſign and execution of the SHIRE HALL, as 1 and ſurveyor of the county of Eſſex. 

„ BULLOCK, Clerk of the Peace.” 
The Bridge at the entrance of the town, and figure on the conduit, are alſo from the deſigns of Mr. Johnſon, and 
executed under his direction. 
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GLOUCE STI 


THE city of GLOUCESTER, Which is a biſhop's ſee, and a county of itſelf, as well as the capital of Glouceſterſhire, 
ſtands on a pleaſant hill, at the diſtance of one hundred and ſix miles from London. It was anciently a Roman colony, 


governed by a conſul ; and Camden ſays, that the famous Roman way, called Ermine Street, which begins at St. David's, 


in Pembrokeſhire, and reaches to Southampton, paſſes throygh this city. 


The ſtreets, which cover every deſcent of the hill, are remarkably clean, and the houſes in general well built, A branch | 


of the river Severn, which runs on one ſide of the city, brings ſhips cloſe to the town, 

The cathedral of GLOUCESTER is an ancient but magnificent fabric, and appears pretty conſpicuous in this View, the 
weſt gate forming a very principal object. The tower, in particular, is eſteemed one of the neateſt and moſt curious 
pieces of architecture in England. The cathedral contains the tombs of Robert Duke of Normandy, ſon of William the 


Conqueror, and of King Edward the Second; and there is a place which produces an effe& ſimilar to what is called the 
' Wiſpering Gallery at St. Paul's, London, 


The caſtle, which was erected in the time of William the Conqueror, is "_ much fallen to decay ; part of it is leaſed 
out by the crown, and the reſt ſerves for a priſon, 

Edward the Firſt held a parliament in this city, about the year 1272 ; ado ſome good laws were made, now called the 
Statutes of Glouceſter. A parliament was alſo held in GLoucesTER by Richard the Second. 

There is a good ſtone bridge over the river, with a quay, wharf, and cuſtom-houſe ; and a hall for the aſſizes, called the 
Booth Hall. Under the bridge is a water-engine to ſupply the town ; which is alſo ſerved from a fine "Prins called Robin 
Hood's Well: to this laſt place there is a moſt delightful walk from the city. 

. Beſides the cathedral, there are five pariſh churches; and the city is well provided with hoſpitals, ſchools, and other 
charitable inſtitutions. In the chapter-houſe lies Strong-bow, who conquered Ireland. 


Forging of iron ſeems to have been its principal —— ſo early as the time of William the Conqueror: one of 


its preſent chief manufactories is pins. 

King Edward the Firſt ereQed a gate on the ſouth ſide of the abbey, ſtill called by his name, though almoſt demoliſhed 
in the civil wars ; before which time there were eleven pariſh-churches, but ſix were then entirely deſtroyed, 

The city contains ſeveral croſſes; and many ſtatues of our kings, ſome of whom kept their Chriſtmas feſtival at 


GLOUCESTER, There are many market-houſes, ſupported with pillars, and large remains of ancient monaſteries ; which 


were once ſo numerous in this city, as to occaſion the old monkiſh phraſe “ As ſure as God is in GLOUCESTER !” 

This city is governed by a ſteward, who is generally a nobleman ; with a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town- 
clerk, two ſheriffs choſen annually out of twenty-ſix common-councilmen, a ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace; 
and there are twelve incorporated trading companies, who attend the mayor on all public occaſions. 


The late famous preacher, Mr. George Whitefield, Was born in this city ; where his parents kept the Bell i inn, and he 


is ſaid to haye W oficiated as a Waiter, 
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N E WP O R T. 


THIS town is the principal one of the Iſle of Wight, which forms a part of Hampſhire. It is large, populous, neat, 
and well built (chiefly with ſtone), and ſituated, nearly in the centre of this Paradiſe of England, on Cowes river, which 
falls into the ſea ſeven miles below it. Veſſels of ſmall burden bring merchandiſe to its quay from — where the 
larger are forced to unlade. | 

NEwPORT was a very ancient borough by preſcription, with the title of bailiffs and burgeſſes; but did not ſend members 
to parliament till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It became of ſome conſequence in the reign of Henry IT. before whoſe 
time it was under the ſubjection of the monks of Cariſbrooke, who granted it permiſſion to build a church and a market 


(repreſented in the View). The town was incorporated by James I. with the privileges of a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
a recorder, 12 common-council, a town-clerk, &c. 


The mayor is choſen out of the aldermen on the Thurſday preceding the Sunday before Michaelmas. | 

NeweorrT has one church, built with ſtone, which is a chapel of eaſe to Cariſbrooke, and three ſpacious ſtreets, mans 
are paved. It had once a priory ; and now contains about 500 houſes. 

The number of inhabitants amount to near three thouſand, many of whom are perſons of fortune and conſideration ; - 
but it has no manufaftory, There is a good charity-ſchool, built anno 1619, and well endowed, in the largeſt room 
of which, the treaty between Charles I. and the parliamentary commiſſioners was carried on in 1648, 

The principal traffic of NeweorrT is in grain, which is carried on to a conſiderable extent ; it being no uncommon 


thing to ſee 200 waggon loads of corn brought at a time for ſale. There are three inns of excellent accommodation for 
viſitors, the Bugle, the Sun, and the Dragon. 


The market - days are Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 


NeweorT ſends two repreſentatives to parliament ; the preſent members are, Andrew Strahan, Eſa. (his Majeſty's 
printer), and William Niſbet, Eſq. 


Diſtance from London 91 miles 8. W.; ; from Southampton, 17 miles S.; from Cowes 4; and from Ride 8 miles, 
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HAMPTON COURT 


IS delightfully ſituated five miles S. E. of Leominſter, and is diſtinguiſhed by a very fine manſion, built (caſtle-form) © 
in a valley near the confluence of the rivers Lug and Wye, under coverture of Dynmoor ; and from the top of the houſe 
runs a ſtair-caſe which is ſaid to have a ſubterraneous conveyance to Dynmoor Wood. | 

This edifice was erected by Rowland Lenthal, maſter of the wardrobe to King Henry the Fourth. By marriage it 
came to the family of Coningſby; ; and was by Lord Coningſby, in the time of William III. materially altered, elegantly 
fitted up, and the grounds laid out in the Dutch taſte, then prevalent. | 

It is now the property of Lord Viſcount Malden, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Eſſex, who has been for ſome time engaged 
in reſtoring it to its original magnificent ſtate of architecture, which was partly Gothic and partly Saxon. 

The park is eight miles in compaſs, well ſtocked with deer, and having a broad pool three quarters of a mile long 

between two great woods. The dam by which it is formed, is made over a valley, coſt 8007, and was finiſhed (200 
hands being employed) within a fortnight. A river runs quite through the park, the channel of which, for a conſiderable 
length, is hewn out of the rock. This enriches vaſt tracts of land which before were unproduQtive, There are numerous 
gardens and canals, plantations of timber, warrens, decoys, 222 paſtures for cattle, &c, which Tupply the houſe 
with all neceſſaries and conveniences. 


In ſome maps we have found this Place marked by the name of Ham pton Charles. 
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HEREFORD is a city, a biſhop's ſee, and the capital of the county to which it gives a name. It is ſituated on the 
Wye, by which it is nearly ſurrounded, and in conſequence, from its lying very low; it is often much incommoded. Cam- 


den ſuppoſes it to have been the Ariconium of antiquity, as ſeveral Roman coins and other relics of that people have been 
found in the neighbourhood ; but no hiſtory of HEREFORD is to be traced further back than to the age of Edward the Elder. 


It was made a biſhop's ſee in 680 ; but its greateſt increaſe was owing to a church dedicated to Ethelbert, King of the 


Eaſt Angles, who was canonized after being aſſaſſinated by Offa, King of Mercia, while courting his daughter. It ſeems 
to have ſuffered but little from war, conſidering its ſituation bordering on Wales. Griffin, one of the princes of that 


country in 1055, however ſacked it, deſtroyed the cathedral, and carried the biſhop away priſoner. It was fortified by 


Harold, the laſt Saxon king; but by Doomſday Book appears of little conſequence, having then but one hundred and 
three men within and without the walls. 


The Normans built a caſtle here, which Leland ſays by the ruins appeared to have been one of the faireſt and ſtrongeſt 


in England. The preſent cathedral was begun by Robert Loſing, the 27th biſhop of the ſee, who was conſecrated in De- 
cember, 1079; and many great additions were made between 1107 and 1115. It ſuffered in the barons' wars, and after- 
wards decayed ſo faſt, in conſequence of the biſhop's negleR, that Henry III. threatened to ſeize the temporalities ; this 
produced attention, and the biſhop began a reparation, which it has experienced partially from time to time. Biſhop Biſſe, 
during his filling this ſee, from 1713 to 1921, cauſed great improvements to be made both in the cathedral and the other 
churches of this city; and Brown Willis informs us, that he erected in this cathedral the moſt ſtately altar-piece in the 
kingdom. Since his time it has decayed very faſt ; the weſt end having fallen down in September, 1786, damaged other 
parts very conſiderably ; a ſubſcription was opened for its repair ; it is, however, not yet finiſhed, neither is it probable it 
will be for ſome time. Tt had a ſpire, which was taken down ſoon after the late fall of the weſtern end. 

There has been a bridge here as long perhaps as any where in the kingdom, for the name of the town fi onifies i in Saxon 
the ford of the army ; therefore it is likely to have been one of the firſt places which had ſuch a convenience. It ſuffered 
much during the civil wars, being cloſely beſieged by the Parliament army, and the Scots are ſaid to have loſt four thouſand 
men before it ; two of its churches were then deſtroyed, with the chapter-houſe, a cnrious edifice ; the churches now ſtand- 
ing having no cemetery, the burials are all at the cathedral, which is enriched with many ancient and curions monuments, 

d HerEroRD is governed by a mayor, recorder, and ſix aldermen ; and has ſeveral charter companies with many privileges ; 
it ſends two members to Parliament, has three market-days in a week, and ſeveral charitable inſtitutions, 

This place is more ſpacious than populous: its chief manufacture is gloves and other articles of leather. Cyder is alſo 
exported in great quantities, and may be conſidered the ſtaple of the county, the very hedges of which are planted with 
applg-trees. Many of the houſes are very old, the ſtreets dirty ; and it is, indeed, altogether very ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment, | 

Between HEREFORD and Sutton are two large ſtones, placed as a water-mark, which in 16 52 were ſaid to be moved 
about 240 yards, and nobody knew how, though one of the ſtones required nine oxen to draw it to its place again. 
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CANTERBURY. 


THIS very ancient metropolitan ſee of England, and which is a city and county of itſelf, ſtands at the diſtance of fifty- 
ſix miles from London, in the direct road to Dover, Margate, and other parts of the coaſt. Indeed, of ſuch remote antiquity 
is the city of CANTERBURY, that it is even reported to have been built nine hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. 

The cathedral, partly built by Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian king of Kent, was converted from a heathen temple by St. 
Auguſtine, and conſecrated under the name of Chriſt Church. It was, however, pillaged and burnt by the Danes, in 711; 
it again ſuffered greatly by fire, 1043; and was a third time deſtroyed by fire, in 1174 ; and though begun to be rebuilt in 
the reign of Stephen, did not get finally completed till the time of Henry V. The middle tower is two hundred and thirty- 
five feet in height ; and, before the Reformation, the cathedral contained no leſs than thirty-ſeven altars, | 

Seven kings, and many other noble and illuſtrious perſonages, lie buried in this church: and the ſhrine of Thomas à Becket, 
who was murdered there, was ſo much frequented, in the ages of ſuperſtition, by pilgrims and other devotees, that their 
offerings were ſaid, by Eraſmus, to make „ the chapel ſhine all over with rare and very large jewels;” and Dugdale obſerves, 
that the plate and jewels belonging to Becket's tomb filled two cheſts, which required eight men each to remove them. 

The city had once an exchange, a mint, ſtrong walls with turrets, a deep ditch, and a large internal rampart. The 
two gates of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, next the town, are ſtill remaining, and have a very ſtately appearance, It is from 
what was the inſide of this monaſtery, that the annexed View is taken, in which the back of one of the remaining gates 
forms a moſt conſpicuous object. 

There are in this city ſix wards, denominated from its ſix gates; with fifteen pariſh churches ; ſeveral free ſchools, one of 
which is called the King's; and ſeven hoſpitals. There is alſo a fine conduit, erected by Archbiſhop Abbot ; and, at the 
Weſt Gate, a gaol for criminals, 

The city, which is about three miles in circumference, chiefly conſiſts of four ſtreets, which centre at St. Andrew's church. 

The Stower runs through the city ; over which is a good bridge, rebuilt in 1769. 

A ruinous ſpot, called Dungeon Hill, has, with great and commendable public ſpirit, been converted into a moſt delight- 
ful promenade for the citizens, by Mr. Simmons, the very reſpectable printer of the Kentiſh Gazette, at an expenſe, it is 
ſaid, of not leſs than 2000/. 

From the vaſt numbers of Jews formerly reſident in CANTERBURY, there is a place till called Jewry Lane ; and the 
French refugees eſtabliſhed in this city a manufacture of filk, which before the decline of that trade ſent vaſt quantities to 
London. | 

There has lately been a fine cotton mill erected for the manufactory of Canterbury muſlins, &c. 

The neighbourhood of CANTERBURY is rendered exceedingly beautiful, by the innumerable piantations of -hops, and the 
rich Kentiſh orchards, which furniſh large ſupplies for the London markets. 

CANTERBURY brawn is alſo well known to the London citizens; who, to do them juſtice, leave no part of the world 
unſearched for table delicacies. 
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THIS well-known place is only a hamlet to the pariſh of St. Landes, in the Iſle of Thanet, near the North Fore- 
land ; and owed its origin to a few fiſhermen, who, about 300 years ago, built their huts in the valley between the ſtu- 
pendous cliffs that form this part of the coaſt. Its convenience for trade, though without the benefit of a harbour, ſoon 


appeared ; and King Henry VIII. united it, by letters patent, to Sandwich, the ä of which place appoints a deputy 
for RAMSGATE. 


The famous artificial harbour at RAM SS ATE, formed at the rx of near half à million, was at firſt only a few 
piles, drove down by the inhabitants to ſecure their boats from the waves that ſo tremendouſly beat againſt this coaſt; and 
as the intercourſe between England, Ruſſia, and the eaſtern countries increaſed, this place ſoon manifeſted the advantages 
of it; and the warden of the Cinque Ports, ſenſible of the benefit a harbour would be of here, had the pier enlarged, 
and allowed the inhabitants to collect a duty from all ſhipping that came into it; but {till it could only afford ſhelter to 
ſmall veſſels. Little more notice was taken of RaMsGATE, till a violent ſtorm, in December 1748, drove a great number 
of ſhips from their anchors in the Downs, ſeveral of which, ſmall and inconvenient as the port then was, found ſafety 
init, When it was ſeen how uſeful it would be to have a good harbour here, more eſpecially as the worſt winds in the 
Downs drive veſſels directly to the place, an act of parliament was obtained the following year to conſtru& a harbour 
here : and the truſtees, who firſt met in July 1749, proceeded with much care and attention till 1755, when, from a variety 
of cauſes, the work was ſuſpended for nearly ſix years: it was then renewed and carried on with ſpirit, till it was found 
that the accumulation of ſand within the piers ſeemed likely to-defeat their intention. No expenſe was ſpared, and many 
experiments fruitleſsly tried to clear it, when the ingenious Mr. Smeaton propoſed the method of procuring a back-water, 
which, by means of ſluices, would waſh out the ſand and ſilt. The benefit of the plan ſeems to be very great; for at 
the commencement of his work, in 1779, the harbour would ſcarely admit veſſels of 200 tons ; but in a violent ſtorm 
in January 1791, 130 ſhips found ſafety here, among which were ſeveral Weſt Indiamen, ſome of 500 tons burden; 
and, during the former year, near 400 fail had taken ſhelter in this harbour, where the bottom is of fuch a nature, that 
if drove in without anchors and run aground, they will ſuſtain little or no damage. 

The advantageous ſituation of this place for trade, and its convenient ſhore for bathing; which has of late become 
fo faſhionable, have contributed much to its improvement; and the accommodations for occaſional viſitors are enlarging the 
town (which is in the form of a croſs) with many elegant and convenient buildings. Here are libraries, raffles, aſſem- 
blies, &c, with every other amuſement uſual in places of this kind. | 

RAMSGATE is, by land, about 73 miles diſtant from London; and thoſe who go by water commonly land at Margate, 
from which place it is only at a ſhort diſtance; but by water 18 or 20 miles, with the . of fometimes waiting 
for a change of wind to get round the Foreland; 


The annexed view from Jacob's Ladder will, no doubt, be recogniſed by any who have viſited this place. 
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ROCHESTER. 


THIS city, which is undoubtedly of great antiquity, is mentioned, in old records, under various names. By the 
Britons it was called DourRBRYF, a ſwift ſtream; from the rapidity of the river Medway : but, by the Saxons, it was 
denominated HRoFFE-CEASTER ; that is, Roprz's C1TY ; which ſeems to have been familiarized into its preſent appel- 
lation, RocHESTER. It is ſituated on an angle of land formed by the current of the Medway, at the diſtance of thirty 
miles from London, in the direct road to Canterbury, Dover, Margate, &c. It is remarkable, that Stroud, RocREs TER, 
and Chatham, nearly unite, as one ſtreet, Roc HES TER being the centre. 

The caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built upwards of 700 years, ſtands on a ſmall eminence near the river, juſt above 
ROCHESTER: Bridge. It is of a quadrangular form, having its ſides parallel with the walls of the city. The noble and 
lofty tower in the ſouth-eaſt angle of this caſtle, can be diſtinctly ſeen at the diſtance of twenty miles. From this elevation 
there is a pleaſing proſpect of the ſurrounding country, including the city and adjacent towns, Chatham dock-yard, bar- 
racks, &c. Few buildings, of equal antiquity, are in ſo perfect a ſtate as this caſtle, which is well hs, the inſpection 
of all who admire the venerable remains of ancient architecture. 

The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Andrew, is of equal antiquity with the caſtle ; beir.g rebuilt by Biſhop Gun- 
dulph, in 1080. Formerly, there were five other churches, but three only are now ſtanding, —There are ſeveral meeting- 
houſes in this city ; and it abounds with uſeful public charities, 

The ſingular charity of Mr. Watts deſerves to be particularly mentioned. This gentleman, who died September 10, 
1579, at his manſion-houſe on Bully Hill, called Satis—a name which it received from Queen Elizabeth—among many 
other benefaQions, eſtabliſhed an alms-houſe, and appointed ſix rooms, with ſix good mattreſſes or flock-beds, and other 
ſufficient furniture, to harbour or lodge poor travellers, being no common rogues, proQors or lawyers, for one night 
only, unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs; and alſo directed, that each ſuch poor traveller, or wayfaring man, ſhould receive the 
ſum of four-pence, on his firſt entering the houſe, which is ſituated on the north fide of the High Street, adjoining to the 
cuſtom-houſe. | 

Before the preſent ſtone bridge was built at ROCHESTER „over the Medway, there was a wooden one, ſituated in a line 
with the principal ſtreets of Rocheſter and Stroud ; and conſequently in a more eligible ſituation, if the bed of the river 
was. in that part equally good. The inconvenience, however, of departing from the regular line, 1s now in ſome degree 
obviated by a recent ingenious alteration of the bridge. 

Indeed, few places have, of late years, been more improved than this city. The ſtreets are well paved and lighted ; and 
water is conveyed, by pipes, from an excellent ſpring, to the houſes of the reſpective inhabitants. New buildings have 
rapidly increaſed ; ſo as to be more numerous than in all the reſt of the county ; and a very reſpectable theatre has been 
erected. In ſhort, it has every appearance of a thriving and flouriſhing City. 

There is an oyſter fiſhery in ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the Medway, within the liberties of this city ; for 


conducting which, a company of free dredgers has been long eſtabliſhed by POO ſubject to the authority of ihe 
mayor and citizens. | 
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TUN BRI PD GE. 


TUNBRIDGE, or the Town of Bridges, is a market-town in the county of Kent, ſituate upon the river Tunn, 
and four other little rivulets, over each of which is a ſtone bridge, and their united ſtreams run almoſt immediately into 
the Medway. It ſtands five miles from Sevenoaks, and 30 from London. 

On the ſouthern bank of the river are to be ſeen the ruins of an old caſtle, where, ſays Lambard, there does not 
appear by Doomſday-book to have been one at the Conqueſt, although ſome mention is made of the caſtle of Tux- 
BRIDGE in the Conqueror's reign, and he therefore ſuppoſes it was built ſoon after that book was made. The preſent, 
however, we know are what remains of one built, or the former probably enlarged by Richard Earl of Clare, a natural 
| ſon of Richard I. Duke of Normandy, who, as Camden tells us, exchanged his lordſhip of Briony, in Normandy, for 

TuNBRIDGE. His ſucceſſors, Earls of Glouceſter, held the manor of Tux BRIDGE of the ſee of Canterbury, upon 
condition of being ſtewards at the inſtalment of the archbiſhops, and have a grant of the wardſhip of their children. 
This caſtle was taken by King Stephen, and afterwards by King John, and Henry III. who garriſoned it, 

TUNBRIDGE is entered from London by a ſtone cauſeway, made at the expence of a private individual in 1528; this 
town in general was formerly very indifferent, but has of late been improved; and the church is a neat ſtructure in the 
modern ſtile of building. About four or five miles ſouth of the town are the celebrated Wells, named after it, being uſed 
in this pariſh, though the ſprings that ſupply them really riſe in another. 

Sir Andrew Judd, Lord Mayor of London, who was a native of this place, founded here a very conſiderable free- 
ſchool, on which an eſtate was ſettled by Parliament in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The ſchool was, by Sir Andrew, 
entruſted for ever to the direction of the Skinners' Company, and the celebrated eſſayiſt Dr. Knox is at preſent the high 

maſter of it. | 

TUNBRIDGE market is on . and *s fairs on Aſh Wedneſtay, July 5, and October 29. Here are three 
cConſtables, one for the town, and the others for Southborough and Helden, in each of which a part of it is ſituated 

Tear it was anciently Tunbridge Foreſt, the place now known by the name of South Frith. 


In the reign of Edward I. it ſent burgeſſes to parliament ; but it has ſince loſt that privilege, by what means, however, 
we are not informed. 
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THIS pleaſant little town is moſt delightfully ſituated in the county of Kent, on the ſouthern banks of the Thames, at 
the diſtance of about three miles from Greenwich, and nine from London. It is remarkable, that part of the pariſh of 
WooLwICH is on the oppoſite ſide of the Thames, on the Eſſex ſhore, and where formerly there was a chapel, though 
included in the county of Kent. 


Wool wien church, conſpicuous i in the annexed View, was handſomely rebuilt, as one of * Anne's fifty new 
churches. 

This town is not only rendered conſiderable by its excellent dock-yard, the oldeſt belonging to the royal navy, and 
which is reputed to have furniſhed as many men of war as any two others in the kingdom; but it is alſo deſervedly famous, 
as our Britiſh univerſity for the military ſcience, where young gentlemen are regularly inſtructed in all the arts of gunnery 
and fortification, Tt is, indeed, the uſual reſidence of the royal regiment of artillery, who have an academy for inſtru. 
ing the train in the art of gunnery ; and a company of matroſſes are commonly employed in making up — and 
charging bombs, carcaſes, and grenadoes, for public ſervice. | 

In the warren, or park, where trial is made of great guns and mortars, there are ſome thouſand pieces of ordnance 
for ſhips and batteries ; with a prodigious number of ſhot, ſhells, and grenadoes, heaps in large piles of various forms, 
and which have a very ſtriking and pleaſing appearance. 

There are alſo, at WooLwicn, ſeveral fine docks, rope-yards, and ſpacious magazines of powder, ball, and other 
warlike ſtores; beſides large quantities of planks, maſts, pitch, tar, &c. 

The town has a market every Friday, but no fair; and there is an alms-houſe for poor widows. 

The famous Mr. Duncan Campbell has alſo aſſiſted the celebrity, if not the reputation, of this place; by ſtationing his 


academy of convicted felons, in th off the town of WooLwicn,: for the purpoſe of heaving ballaſt from the bed of 
the river. 
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LANC AS T E R. 


THIS is the county town of Lancaſhire, and was the ancient Longovicum of the Romans; its diſtance is 235 miles 
N. N. W. of London. 

It is ſituated on a riſing ground upon the ſouth ſide of the river Lon, about ſix miles from j its fall into the Iriſh ſea, and is 
both pleaſant and commodious, From the name of the aforementioned river the town was originally called Loncaſter, but has 
been long changed to Lancaſter, It has a ſmall, but neat and ſtrong caſtle, on the top of which is a ſquare tower called John 4 
Gaunt's Chair, from which there is a moſt beautiful proſpect of the adjacent country, eſpecially towards the ſea, on which 
the eye can in a clear day reach the Iſle of Man. 

Ever ſince the Conqueſt this town has been remarkable for its loyalty and attachment to the eſtabliſhed government; for which 
King John honoured it with as liberal a charter as he had beſtowed on Briſtol and Northampton. This charter Charles II. 
confirmed with additional privileges. But LancasTER derived its greateſt luſtre and importance from the title it gave to 
Edmund, ſecond ſon of Henry III. and to his iſſue, Dukes of Lancaſter, and Kings of England of the Lancaſtrian line. In 
the end, however, it ſuffered much by ſupporting their title to the crown in the conteſt with the houſe of Vork. 

LANCASTER Sands, about nine miles over, is on a pleaſant day one of the fineſt ſea-rides in the kingdom. On the right 
a bold ſhore, deeply indented in ſome places, and opening into bays in others ; valleys that ſtretch far into the country, 
bounded on each ſide by hanging grounds cut into incloſures, interſperſed with groves and woods, adorned with ſequeſtered 
cots, farms, villages, churches, and caſtles ; mountains behind mountains, and others again juſt ſeen over them; form a 
moſt delightful ſcene. 

The town of LANCASTER is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, two bailiffs, twelve ci burgeſſes, twelve 
common burgeſſes, a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace, The aſſizes are held in the caſtle, where is alſo the county 
gaol. It has but one church, which, however, is a fine Gothic building. Of late years many new ſtreets and a new chapel 
have been built, which give an air of elegance and proſperity to this important town; and a new bridge of five equal elliptical 
arches, in all 549 feet in length, adds much to the embelliſhment as well as to the convenieney of the place. It has alſo a 

cuſtom-houſe. 


LANCASTER carries on a pretty extenſive trade to America with hardware and woollen manufactures. Its markets are on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and it has three fairs, in May, July, and October. 


| The preſent repreſentatives of this town in parliament are, John Dent, and Richard Penn, Eſquires. 
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MANCHESTER 


IS of great antiquity ; here being, as Mr. Whitaker conjectures, a ſtation of the Britons ſome centuries before Chriſt ; it is, 
however, pretty certain, that there was a town, at the landing of Julius Cæſar, called by the natives Mancenion, which name, 
when conquered by the Romans under Agricola, was changed into Mancunium, whence the preſent name MAxcHESTER. 

It is now the largeſt, moſt opulent, and populous town in Lancaſhire, ſituated 182 miles from London, between the rivers 
Irk and Irwell; over the latter of which there are two handſome ſtone bridges. It is the centre of the cotton trade in the north 
of England, and from a ſmall country village is now riſen (almoſt ſolely by that branch of commerce) to its preſent ſtate, in 
little more than two centuries ; and its communications by canals with the Severn, Thames, and other rivers that fall into 
the ſea on both ſides of the ifland, will probably ſoon enlarge it much more. | | 

Its public buildings, though few, are ſufficient, and have multiplied amazingly within theſe laſt few years. 

The population of MANCHESTER is eſtimated at 68,580, which is thought to be much under the ſum of an actual enume- 
ration. The ſtreets are numerous, and many of them ſpacious and airy ; and a very good market-place and exchange. 

From the ſituation of the town, a general view is not to be procured without going too great adiſtance. We have preferred 
the annexed (on account of its antiquity), as it repreſents the College, a Gothic pile of building originally founded by Thomas 
Weſt, Lord Delawar, in 1421: it was purchaſed and endowed by Humphrey Cheetham, Eſq. in the reign of Charles II. for 
the maintenance and education of 40 poor boys; ſince which, the improvement of its revenues has enabled the governors to 
add 20 more, The building formerly uſed as the gaol is alſo ſeen in this view ; in the diſtance, on the left, appears the 
grammar-ſchool, and on the right, the — church, a beautiful edifice, built in 1422, in which is à ſmall choir of 
admirable workmanſhip. 


The market-day is Saturday, and it has three fairs, viz. on Whit-Monday, September 21, and November 6, for horſes, 


| horned cattle, bedding, cloth, and toys. 


MANCHESTER has the title of a duchy, but ſends no members to parliament ; nor has it any officer above a conſtable, 
though its population 1s perhaps equal to any city in the kingdom, except the metropolis. ” 
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PREV ECON ” 


THIS is a very ancient, large, and handſome corporate town in Lancaſhire, ſeated on the river Ribble, over which 
there is a ſtone bridge. It is diſtant 21 miles S. of Lancaſter, and 212 N. N. W. from London. 

PES To ſtands on a clean, delightful eminence, has handſome ſtreets, is reſorted to by very genteel company, and is 
reckoned one of the prettieſt retirements in England. Though there is no manufaQure, yet as the town is honoured 
with the Court of Chancery for the palatinate of Lancaſter, it is full of gentlemen, attornies, proctors, and notaries ; the 
proceſs of law being here of a different nature from that in other places. The people are very gay; aſſemblies, balls, and 
concerts are frequent; and, on ſome account or other, the place has obtained the appellation of Proud Preſton, 


This town is remarkable for the defeat of the Duke of Hamilton near it, in 1648, when he came to reſcue King 


Charles I. from his impriſonment ; and alſo for the defeat of the northern rebels in 1715. It was incorporated by King 
Charles II. and had privileges and large immunities granted and confirmed by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors. It is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, four under-aldermen, 17 common-councilmen, and a town clerk ; and ſends two 
members to parliament; thoſe returned at the election, 1796, being Sir H. Houghton and Lord Stanley. 

In PRESTON is a charity-ſchool for 25 boys, and another for as many girls ; it has five annual fairs, viz, on March 16, 


June 24, Auguſt 15, October 28, and November 30; and three weekly markets, on Wedneſday, Friday, and Satur- 


day, which laſt is as conſiderable for corn, fiſh, fowl, &c. as any north of Trent; and once in 20 years a guild is held 
here for regiſtering the freemen, which 1s celebrated with the utmoſt feſtivity. | 

Upon the neighbouring common are traces of a Roman military way from Ribblecheſter, out of whoſe ruins Camden 
ſuppoſes this town to have riſen, and derives the name PRESTON from ſome religious eſtabliſhments having obtained for 
it the name of Prieſt's-town, and the great number of villages in every part of the iſland called PxzsToN, many of which 
are known to have been built by and on the eſtates of the clergy, fully confirm the idea, | 
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LEICESTER. 


THIS ancient place, the capital of Leiceſterſhire, is ſituated nearly in the centre of that county ; and is watered by the 
River Soar, formerly Loir, now made navigable. 


well built. Its diſtance from London is 98 miles. 


LEICESTER, which is at preſent divided into ſix pariſhes, formerly conſiſted of eight ; with an extra-parochial place, 
called the Newark, encloſed by the Great Duke of Lancaſter, and containing the beſt houſes in the town or its vicinity, 


which ſtill remains extra-parochial, as being under caſtle-guard, by virtue of an old grant from the crown. 


LEICESTER is greatly renowned for its antiquities. It was the Roman Rate, in the route to Londinio, London; to 


Lindum, Lincoln. Under the Saxons, it formed part of the kingdom of Mercia, and was a biſhop's ſee. It is now in 
the dioceſe of Lincoln, and in the midland circuit. The town and its vicinity abound with indiſputable proofs of Roman 
labours. The milliary ſtone, found a few years ſince upon the nether foſs- road leading eaſtwardly into LEIcESTER, is 
ſuppoſed to contain the oldeſt inſcription in Britain. The Janua Wall, called Jewry Wall, and the Roman Cloaca, or 
ſewer, found lately near it—containing a great variety of Roman pottery, ſome of it impreſſed with MAcRINI, ALBinvs, 
ALBVSA, &c. &c.—are additional ſtrong teſtimonies of its age and conſequence. The Raw-dike, juſt without the town, 


eaſtwardly, is eſteemed another Roman labour, by ſome antiquaries ; but, by others, is ſuppoſed to be a Britiſh curſus. 
The Roman coins, medals, &c. found in this place, are very numerous. 


LE1CESTER was almoſt totally deſtroyed in the reign of Henry IT. 
the battle of Boſworth Field ; and the great Cardinal Wolſey was alſo buried there, 


From the account of Mr. Throſby, who has juſt publiſhed his Hiſtory of this intereſting 8 it appears to contain 
fourteen thouſand inhabitants, a conſiderable portion of whom are employed in the manufacture of hoſe, for which the 
town of LEICESTER has long been eſteemed famous. 


Though five only of the pariſhes have churches, there are ſix conventicles, or meeting-houſes ; ; beſides which, the 
town contains ſeveral well-endowed hoſpitals and public ſchools. 

The corporation of LEICESTER conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, ſteward, and bailiff, with twenty-four aldermen, forty- 
eight common-council, a town-clerk, &c. Its firſt charter was granted by King John; and the freemen are toll-free at all 
markets and fairs in England, 

The annexed View is taken from Red Hill, at the foot of which ſtands the gallows, where the law is executed on the 
capital convicts of this county, The fatal tree, being ſituated on the right hand near the road, is concealed in this view 


by the riſe of the hill. The place, owing to. the winding of the road, is diſtant about two miles north of the town; 
but, viewed in a direct line, is ſcarcely more than one. 


The ſtreets in general are remarkably ſpacious, and the houſes tolerably 


It was the grave of Richard II. who was killed in 
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BOSTON. 


BOSTON is a large, handſome ſea-port town, in the county of Lincoln, ſituated upon the banks of the river Withamz 


over which is a lofty wooden bridge; it is diſtant about 119 miles north of London, and nearly ſix from the ſea ; it has 


been much improved of late, by being paved, watched, and lighted, in the manner of London, at the expenſe of the 
inhabitants, who were ſome years ſince eſtimated at 5000, but are now much increaſed, Since the incloſure of the fens 
its trade has rapidly increaſed, and is at this time very extenſive, The markets of Bos rox, which are held on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays, are well ſupplied with every neceſſary of life, and in ſpring here are the largeſt markets in the kingdom * 


for ſheep. In the latter end of Edward the Firſt's reign Bos rox was burnt and plundered by a banditti, who came to the 


fair diſguiſed as monks and prieſts ; but it ſoon recovered that diſaſter, became a ſtaple for wool, and was much enriched by 
trading with the Hans towns, the merchants of which fixed their guild here. It is a town corporate, and holds an admiralty 
Juriſdiction in the borough and port. It ſends two members to Parliament; choſen by the burgeſſes at large, who derive 
their privilege of voting from ſervitude, with this exception only, that the ſons of aldermen claim it by inheritance, The 
officers of the borough are a mayor, a recorder, and 12 aldermen, 18 common-council men, an erection bailiff, a cham- 
berlain, a town clerk, ſerjeants at mace, &c. 

It enjoys by a grant of Henry VIII. ſome revenues from the ſuppreſſed religious eſtabliſhments, 

The town is remarkable for its pariſh church, which is allowed to be the largeſt and moſt beautiful ſtructure of the kind 
in England ; the foundation was laid A, D. 1310; the tower is 280 feet in height, being nearly equal in length to the body 
of the church; the form of the upper part of it is octagonal, the walls of which are not quite three inches thick; and 
although it has ſtood nearly 500 years, there is not the appearance of the lighteſt decay in this part, which is ſo light, 
open, and elegant, that it has been denominated the Lantern, and ther& is a conjecture of its having been conſtructed for 
the uſe of mariners. The body of the church is ſingularly handſome ; and an elegant organ produces a very agreeable 

effect, when viewed from the weſt end; the choir itſelf is ſpacious, and the altar is ornamented with painting, by 
P. Mequignon, at the expenſe of a private gentleman. 
This noble fabric is kept in excellent order; and wherever time has made any ravages, ſuch attention is paid to the original 
_ deſign in the repairs, that it now remains a perfect model of the Gothic ſtyle of buhng at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. 

The exports of this place are conſiderable, chiefly corn; and in the * ending 5th July, I795, 430,000 buſhels of 

oats only were ſhipped from this place, chiefly for London; its imports are large from the Baltic, Norway, &c. 


The proprietor is happy publicly to acknowledge his obligation to Mr, Brand for his correct and maſterly drawing from 
which the annexed view was engraved, 
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THE capital of Lincolnſhire, a city and county in itſelf, is pleaſantly ſeated on the ſide of a hill on the rivet 
Witham. It is 133 miles N. by W. of London. In the time of the Normans it was one of the moſt populous cities 
in England; and the Britiſh name Lindcoit was changed to Nicol, which was afterwards again changed to LiNCOLNy 
evidently derived from its original. It is fill reckoned the largeſt dioceſe in the kingdom, though three biſhoprics have 
been taken out of it, viz, Ely, Peterborough, and Oxford. 

The Cathedral, or Minſter, is a ſtately Gothic pile, the glory of LincoLn, being brought by its biſhops to ſuch 
magnificence and grandeur, that the monks uſed to ſay, © The Devil muſt needs frown at ſo noble a ſtructure for divine 
worſhip;“ whence came the proverb on a malicious, envious, man; * That he looks as the Devil does over LincoLn.” 
This cathedral is very lofty; and the hill on which it ſtands ſo high, that it may be ſeen in five or ſix counties, 50 miles 
to the north, and 3o to the ſouth, and is one of the largeſt in England. It has a famous bell, called the Great Tom, 
which is near five tons in weight, 23 feet in circumference, and will hold 424 gallons, ale meaſure. This bell has 
a dull heavy ſound, and is never tolled but when the judge enters the town to hold the aſſizes. It requires 15 able men 


to ring it. 
The city conſiſts principally of one ſtreet, above two miles long, and well paved. It has ſome very handſome modern 


buildings, but more ancient ones. There is a communication with the Trent by a canal, cut by Henry I. called the 
+ Fols- Dyke. In the centre of the old caſtle of LincoLN (now in ruins) there is a handſome modern ſtructure for holding 
the aſlizes. This city has a vicontial juriſdiction for 20 miles round; a privilege enjoyed by no other city in England. 

It is governed by a mayor; i2 aldermen, above 40 common-council, &c. Its markets are Tueſdays and F ridays; 
and the fairs; the firſt Tueſday after April 12, July 5, ſecond Wedneſday in September, and November 12. 

The Jews were once the chief inhabitants of LIixcorx, but were forced to remove, being accuſed of impiouſly 
© crucifying the child of one Grantham, and throwing it into a well; to this day called Grantham's Well. 
LiNCOLN gives title to an earl, and ſends two members to parliament, The preſent repreſentatives are the 


Hon. George Rawdon and Richard Elliſon, Eſq. 
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SLEAFORD. 


THIS is a very conſiderable market town in Lincolnſhire, ſituate in a pleaſant valley in the diviſion of Keſteven, 17 miles 
ſouth from Lincoln, an equal diſtance weſt from Boſton, and 116 north from London. It ſtands on the banks of the river 
Slea, one mile and a half below its ſource, which with a rapid yet pellucid ſtream ruſhes through the town, contributing to 
the health and cleanlineſs of it, and affording the inhabitants the pureſt water, with the advantages of a navigable river. 
Its courſe is ſo ch that it never 1s frozen ; within the ſpace of two miles it drives ſeveral mills, and then falls into the 
Witham. 

Antecedent to 1135, Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln built a caſtle at SLEAFoRD, in the S. W. part of the town, at which 
King John reſted, extremely ſick, after leaving Swinſhead Abbey, on his way to Newark, where he died a few days after. 
Some writers charge a monk of Swinſhead with poiſoning the King; others attribute his death to an indulgence in fruit; 
but this event may be aſcribed to the chagrin and fatigue he had recently experienced in paſſing the eſtuary betwixt 
Norfolk and Lincolnſhire, in which the whole of his treaſure and baggage, with many of his friends, were loſt, 1 85 a 
part of the caſtle wall is now ſtanding. 

In 1603, Robert Carr, Eſq. Chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, founded a free ſchool here, and an hoſpital for 12 poor 
men : the eſtates of the family, after the deceaſe of Sir Edward Carr in 1683, came by marriage to the Earl of Briſtol. 

On the eaſt ſide of the market-place ſtands the church, a curious Gothic ſtructure, in good repair, though much deſpoiled 
in the civil wars. It is a fine object ; but the bafe of the ſpire, being * an unpleaſant breadth, gives it rather a heavy 
appearance. | 

The town conſiſts of four ſtreets, that incline to the cardinal points, iſſuing from the a which would form a 
deautiful ſquare, if one of its angles were not unfortunately broken by the projection of a few houſes; notwithſtanding 
which, it is ſpacious, and conſiſts of buildings ſuperior to thoſe ſeen in moſt towns of the ſame extent. The inhabitants, 
amounting to upwards of 1400, are well diſpoſed to the preſent government, and are noted for their ſociability toward each 
other, and civility to ſtrangers. The principal inns are the George and the Angel. On Monday is held a weekly market, 

well ſupplied with excellent proviſions. It has two fairs; beſides which, the markets on Eaſter and Whit Monday are equal 
to the largeſt fairs. | 

SLEAFORD is an improving place, but eſpecially within the laſt five or {ix years, during which period ſeveral encloſures 
have taken place; ; the river has been rendered navigable, and a turnpike road made over fens before impaſſable. From the 
navigation the inhabitants derive a conſiderable trade, and by the road a direct communication is opened between the north- 
eaſt quarter of the county and the metropolis, through the town. For theſe advantages the inhabitants are much indebted to 
the effectual ſupport given by the Earl of Briſtol ; but perhaps not leſs to the unequalled endeavours of ſome inhabitants, 
who from local knowledge were well able to recommend to their noble patron objects the moſt proper and advantageous. 
The View is taken cloſe to a mill at the head of the navigation, The yard, gateway, and back front of the George inn 
are ſeen in the centre of the picture; and the road to the inn from Boſton. 
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THE town of STAMFORD, in Lincolnſhire, is ſituated on the e of the counties of Rutland and Northampton, at 
the diſtance of 96 miles from London. It has claims to great antiquity; having been built, as it is aſſerted in reſpectable 
topographical accounts, by Bladud, a king of the Britains, who came from Athens 863 years before Chriſt, This prince, 
himſelf a great philoſopher, is ſaid to have brought over four others; and, with their aſſiſtance, to have founded at STAM- 
FORD a noble univerſity, after the model of the ancient Athenian ſchools. Having flouriſhed many hundred years, it was 
at length diſſolved by the decree of Pope Gregory, for the hereſy of Arius. The univerſity is known to have again revived ; 
but at what period ſeems ill aſcertained : it was, however, a ſecond time diſſolved, in conſequence of a petition from Oxford, 
by a proclamation of Edward III. in which the maſters and ſcholars are commanded to reſort to that univerſity. The trade 
and merchandiſe of the town continued to flouriſh till the unhappy conteſts between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter ; 
when, being taken by the northern ſoldiers, it was ſo completely ravaged and deſtroyed, that it has never ſince been able to 
recover its former ſplendor, though it is ſtill one of the beſt towns in the county. | 

The number of churches was, in the reign of Edward IV. reduced from 13 to five; and the town, which conſiſts of 11 
| ovod ſtreets, with 10 ſmaller ſtreets or lanes, is well ſupplied with water from a ſpring at Wothorpe, about a mile diſtant, 
beſides ſeveral public conduits and wells. | 

STAMFORD, from time immemorial governed by what was called the Aldermanry of the Guild, received its original 
incorporation by letters-patent, in the firſt year of the reign of Edward I'V. The preſent charter was granted by Charles II. 
in 1663; which veſts the government in a mayor, choſen annually from 13 aldermen, with 24 capital burgeſſes, a recorder, 
and town clerk. 

The common ſeal is the arms of England, kde with the Earl of Warren' s, who was ancient lord of the town; an 
honour conferred by Edward IV. in 1469, the eighth year of his reign, to reward the fidelity and bravery of the inhabitants; 
who, joining the king's forces againſt the Earl of Warwick, Sir Robert Wells, Dimock, and De la Band, completely routed 
them under the walls of STAMFORD, when the three latter were taken priſoners, and beheaded beneath the royal ſtandard. 

STAMFORD is divided from Stamford Baron, in the county of Northampton, by the river Weland, over which is a bridge 
of five arches. The town has annual races; and there is alſo, ſix weeks before Chriſtmas, what they call a bull-running ; 
in which the mob of bullards, or rather blackguards, with club3 in their hands, torture the miſerable animal-into madneſs, 
and beſpatter each other with mud. This cuſtom is kept up to retain a conſiderable common right in what are called the 
Caſtle Meadows, granted in the reign of King John, by Earl Warren, who deſerves to have all the honour of this bar- 
barous inſtitution, 

| STamroRD ſends two members to parliament ; and owes many obligations to the Earls of Exeter, whole magnificent 
ſeat, Burleigh, ſtands about a mile from the town. 


I he annexed View is taken from the fields on the right of the road from London, between the road and Burleigh 
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TATERSHALL. 
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TAT TER SHALL. 


THE town of TAT TERSHALL (or TATESHALL) ſtands on the bank of the ſmall river Bane, in the diviſion of 
Lindſey, in the county of Lincoln ; 129 miles from London, 22 from Lincoln, 14 from Boſton, and 9 from Horncaſtle, 

At the Conqueſt William beſtowed the barony of TATESHALL on one of his chiefs named Eudo, as a reward for 
the ſervices rendered by him in obtaining the ſovereignty. Robert the fifth Baron, for a well-managed goſhawk, obtained 
a grant from King John in 1201, by which the inhabitants hold a market on Fridays ; beſides which, it has fairs on 
the 14th of May and 25th of September. The firſt Caſtle appears to have been built under a licence obtained from 
Henry the Third about 1230, by Robert the ſixth Baron, a deſcendant of Eudo's, and ſon of the Robert before mentioned, 

The Church and Caſtle are near 200 yards ſouth-weſt from the town, The firſt is a fine building with croſs aiſles ; ; 
but the chancel has been much neglected for ſome years, and is at preſent i in a dangerous ſtate. The Caſtle ſtands eighty 
yards ſouth-weſt from the Church; it is (ſaid to be) 200 feet in height, and is a rectangular brick building of moſt exqui- 
ſite workmanſhip, flanked with four octagonal turrets ; and, what is remarkable, the eaſt and weſt fronts are twice the 
dimenſions of the north and ſouth ſides ; the walls in ſome parts are fifteen feet i in thickneſs : ; the principal or ground floor 
is ſupported by ponderous groined arches, forming vaſt vaults, which extend under the turrets, through the angles of the 
tower, in the centre of which is a deep well now choked with rubbiſh : the ſecond and third floors, as alſo the grand 
platform, are no more to be ſeen. 

This part of the Caſtle is admitted to be built ſubſequent to the period firſt alluded to, and is nearly all that remains (in 
1798) ; the more ancient parts being of ſtone are moſtly deſtroyed : even the very foundations are dug up and burnt into 
lime; It had a double mote and drawbridge. The principal gate, with a portcullis, were ſtanding about the year 1720. 

Eudo's male line becoming extin& in Robert, ninth Baron, the lordſhip and eſtate ſettled by marriage in Sir Simon 
Driby, and afterward in the Cromwell family ; ſince which the poſſeſſion was with the Clintons Earls of Lincoln, and 
finally with the Right Honourable the Lord Forteſcue. 

The town is at preſent in a progreſſive ſtate of improvement, a navigable canal having been formed between the 
Witham and Horncaſtle, and a communication opened between the metropolis and the north-eaſt quarter of the county, 
by a turnpike road, both of which paſs through this town. The old ferry is now diſuſed, a fine bridge of four arches 
being thrown over the Witham. The Angel inn affords comfortable accommodations, with attendance much to be com- 
mended, and good ſtabling. For theſe advantages the inhabitants, &c. are much indebted to the exertions of Sir Joſeph 

Banks; but it is juſtice to acknowledge, that the canal was firſt projected and carried into execution (on a ſmall _ by 
a worthy individual, Mr. John Gibſon, of TATTERSHALL, | 
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BLACK FRIARS BRIDGE. 


THIS bridge, the ſecond in proceeding up the Thames, is confeſſedly before any other in point of taſte and elegance; 
it was erected, at the expence of 152,840). from the deſign of Robert Mylne, Eſq. and will tranſmit his name to poſterity. 


It was opened for foot paſſengers in ſix years from laying the firſt ſtone, two years after for horſes, and the year following, 


viz. 1769, for carriages. The expence of its erection was defrayed by a toll on all paſſengers, and the bridge opened toll 
free in 1780. It is 995 Engliſh feet in length, and the arches only nine in number, which being elliptical, the apertures 
for navigation are large, while the bridge itſelf is low. The width of the centre arch is 100 feet, and thoſe next the ſhore 
on each ſide 70. The carriage way is 28 feet wide, and the raiſed pavement on each ſide for foot paſſengers ſeven. Over 


the piers are receſſes, ſupported by Ionic pillars and pilaſters ; and at each end of the bridge, flights of ſtone ſteps, defended 
by iron rails, for the convenience of taking water. | 


Our limits will not permit us to ſay more than that from it is the beſt point of view for that magnificent ſtructure, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, which, with the general appearance of London and Weſtminſter, fill the ſpectator with aſtoniſhment. 


The river Fleet, now incloſed in an arch, falls into the Thames cloſe to the north end of this bridge, which ſtanding 


on ground formerly belonging to a convent of Black Friars, it obtained that name, though not at firſt intended, as will 


appear by the following inſcriptions engraven on large plates of pure tin, depoſited, together with ſeveral pieces of gold, 


ſilver, and copper coin of King George the Second, under the firſt ſtone that was laid. 


Ultimo die Octobris, anno ab incarnatione 
MDCCLKX, 


auſpicatiſſimo principe GEORGTIO Tertio. 


regnum jam ineunte, 
Pontis hujus, in reipublicæ commodum 
urbiſq; majeſtatem, 
(Latè tum flagrante bello) 
à S. P. Q. L. ſuſcepti, 
Primum lapidem poſuit 
THOMAS CHITT „, Miles, 
Prætor: 
ROBERTO MYLNE Architecto. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
voluntatis ſuæ erga virum, 
qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, 


probitatis & virtutis ſuæ felici quadem contagione, 


(favente Deo 
fauſtiſque GzoRG11 Secundi auſpiciis) 
Imperium Britannicum 
in Aſia, Africa, & America, 
reſtituit, auxit, & ſtabilivit, 
Necnon patriz antiquum honorem & auctoritatem 
inter Europz gentes inſtauravit ; 
Cives Londinenſes, uno conſenſu 
Huic Ponti inſcribi voluerunt nomen 
| GULIELMI PITT, 


On the laſt day of October, in the year 1760, 
and in the beginning of the moſt auſpicious 
| reign of GEORGE the Third, 

Sir THOMAS CHITTY, Knight, Lord Mayor, 
laid the firſt ſtone of this Bridge, 
Undertaken by the Common Council of London, 
(amidſt the rage of an extenſive war) 
for the public accommodation, 
and ornament of the city ; 

ROBERT MYVLNE being the architect. 
And that there might remain to poſterity 
a monument of this city's affection to the Man 
who, by the ſtrength of his genius, 
the ſteadineſs of his mind, | 

and a certain kind of happy contagion of his probity and ſpirit, 
5 5 (under the Divine favour, 
and fortunate auſpices of GeoRGE the Second) 
recovered, augmented,” and ſecured, 
| the Britiſh Empire 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, 
and reſtored the ancient reputation 
and influence of his country 
amongſt the nations of Europe ; 
The citizens of London have unanimouſly yoted 
this Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 
WILLIAM PITT, 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


OF all public edifices, bridges muſt. ever be conſidered among the moſt important; and if Lowdown BRIDGE be not 
the moſt ancient in the kingdom, it is certainly entitled to the firſt rank among works of public accommodation. 

Before any bridge was conſtrued, we find a ferry exiſted near this ſpot, the laſt poſſeſſor of which, a female, left it, with 
other bequeſts, for the building a nunnery. This houſe being afterwards converted into a monaſtery of prieſts, known by 
| the name of St. Mary Overy's, they built a bridge of timber, about the year 960; which, being burnt down, was rebuilt 
of wood in 1163. The repairs of this bridge were ſo expenſive, that in 1196 the foundation was laid for one of ſtone, 
which was completed in 1209, being 915 feet in length, and 73 in breadth, with houſes on both ſides. It was founded on 
piles cloſely placed; upon them planks 10 inches thick were laid acroſs; and on theſe were placed ſtones bedded in pitch to 
above high-water mark. Four years after the completion a fire broke out in Southwark, and communicating to the 
bridge, on which was an immenſe concourſe of people, they began to ſeek ſafety in flight, but were unexpectedly hemmed 
in between two fires, for by the force of a ſtrong ſouth wind the flames had caught the other end of the bridge. To fave 
them from deſtruction, ſeveral veſſels approached the bridge; but too many people ruſhing on board, ſeveral ſunk, and 
more than 3000 perſons periſhed. It was rebuilt by brief from Edward I.; deſtroyed by a flood, 1282 ; rebuilt about 1381; 
received many injuries in different inſurrections, when the ſtrong tower that was upon it, and the drawbridge ſtopped. 
the inſurgents, and preſerved the city from their ravages; in 1633, partially conſumed ; again ſuffered in the general con- 
flagration of London in 1666; the bridge was afterwards repaired, in which ſtate it remained till 1758. In that year, 
while the centre arch was enlarging, the temporary bridge which had been erected was entirely conſumed. Parliament 
granted an aid toward improving the bridge, in conſequence of which it aſſumed its preſent form, the houſes were 
all removed, and a paſſage left of 31 feet for carriages, and of ſeven on each fide for foot paſſengers. But though 
the land paſſage of the bridge is ſo commodious over nineteen unequal arches, it muſt be remarked, that it ſtill ſo confines 
the water, as to cauſe a very conſiderable fall, dangerous for ſmall craft, and in which thouſands have periſhed. 

The water-works were originally corn-mills; and in 1582, Peter Morrice, a Dutchman, conſtructed the firſt water- 
engine here. 

We ſhall conclude our account of this bridge with the following 88 anecdote of intrepid callintry ; 

About the year 1536, Edmund Oſborn (an anceſtor of the Duke of Leeds), then an apprentice to Sir W. Hewett, who 
reſided on the bridge, ſaw the infant daughter of his maſter fall out of window from the arms of a careleſs maid-ſervant 
into the river ; and he immediately leaping from the ſame window into the foaming current, brought her ſafely to land. 
When ſhe became marriageable, though addreſſed by the Earl of Shrewſbury, and ſeveral other men of rank, the noble- 
minded father declared, that as Oſborn had ſaved her, he ſhould have her for a wife; and in conſequence Oſborn became 
poſſelſed of a fortune, and ſerved the office of ſheriff of London i in I575, and of lord mayor in 1582. 
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THIS noble edifice is ſituated in the pariſh of St. John, Clerkenwell, and was ereQed inſtead of one built for the ſame 
purpoſe in St. John Street, near Smithfield, in the year 1611, by Sir Baptiſt Hicks, and given by him to the county ; which 
falling to decay, and the increaſed traffic into the city rendering it very inconvenient, it was reſolved to ere& a new one, and 

the ſpot on Clerkenwell Green where this building ſtands (then covered with old houſes) was fixed on for that purpoſe. 

The SEss10N Hovss is ſituated eaſt and weſt. The principal front is of ſtone, and looks eaſtward up Clerkenwell 
Green; on the ſouth ſide is King Street; on the weſt, Silver Street; and the road leading to Iſlington paſſes on the north 
fide. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is 110 feet, and from north to ſouth, 78 feet. | | 

The entrance into the grand and principal ſtory is from Clerkenwell Green, whence we enter into a veſtibule, on the 
right and left of which is a room for the Grand Jury and Committees ; onwards is the hall, 34 feet ſquare, terminated at 
the top with a dome, which is enlightened by fix circular and two ſemicircular windows. From the hall, by a double flight 
of ſteps, we aſcend to the Court, which is in the form of the Roman letter D, and is 34 feet by 30, and 26 feet high, 
with ſpacious galleries, over the Magiſtrates ſeats, for the ſpectators. Surrounding the hall and court are corridors ſix feet 
wide, opened towards the hall by arcades, for the conveniency of acceſs to the ſeveral offices. By a grand flight of ſteps, 
which are open and ſeen from the hall, we enter a large room, which is in the principal front 64 feet by 30, and 30 feet 
high, finiſhed with an arched ceiling. This room is for the accommodation of the magiſtrates at the county meetings. 

The entrance into the baſement ſtory is from Silver Street, from which we enter into a ſub-hall, 34 feet by 35. On the 
left are placed the two indictment offices. Under the great hall are the bail-docks, which are temporary places of confine- 
ment for the priſoners while they await their trials. The reſt of the plan is taken up with a record-room and ſeveral 
domeſtic apartments ; the ſouth-weſt angle being appropriated t to a ſet of rooms for the houſekeeper, and the north-weſt 
angle for the Clerk of the Peace. | 

The front towards Clerkenwell Green is compoſed of four three-quarter columns, of the Ionic order, and two pilaſters, 
ſupported by a ruſticated baſement. The county arms are placed in the tympanum of the pediment. Under the entablature 
are two medallions, repreſenting Juſtice and Mercy. In the centre between theſe is a medallion of his Majeſty, decorated 
with feſtoons of laurel and oak leaves. At the extremities are medallions of the Roman faſces and ſword. 
of theſe is by Mr. Nollekens, and in a very maſterly ſtyle. 

The architect was Mr. Rogers, of Southampton Row, Bloomſbury; ; and the firſt ſtone was laid by the late Duke of 
Northumberland, on the 20th of Auguſt, 1779. The hall was opened for public buſineſs on the 1ſt of July, 1782. 

Clerkenwell Green ſtill retains ſome reſemblance of a country place; but the erecting of this edifice, with ſeveral other 
alterations lately made, and the deſtruction of ſome trees on the north ſide, the laſt of which was blown down by the high 
wind on the 1ſt of June 1796, has taken from this place much of its former rural appearance. 


The ſculpture 
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WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


THIS is univerſally allowed to be one of the fineſt bridges in the world, The firſt ſtone of it was laid by the Earl of 
Pembroke, January 29, 1738-9; and the whole was finiſhed, ready to be opened for uſe, in autumn 1747: but it was then 
diſcovered, that the fifth pier from the Weſtminſter ſide was ſinking, and ſoon after ſtones fell out of the arch next to it. 
It was neceſſary, therefore, to take off the arches that reſted on that pier, which was done with great care, by replacing 
centres under them, like thoſe on which they were turned. The ſinking pier was then loaded with 12,000 tons of cannon 
and leaden weights, in order to ſink and ſettle it. This took up a very conſiderable time, and it was not opened for paſ- 
ſengers till midnight of the 17th November, 1750. The pier that had failed was freed from its burden by a ſecret arch 
Now not to be ſeen. 

The extent of this noble bridge is 1223 feet, the abutments whereof at each end are 113 feet each ; the middle arch is 
76 feet diameter, and its two piers are each 17 feet thick; every other arch on each ſide leſſens four feet, and the piers one 
foot each. It has 15 arches, 13 large and 2 ſmall; ſo that the clear ſpace for water is 820 feet. The ſolids of the 12 
piers contain 400 feet, beſide the two abutments. The breadth for carriages is 30 feet, and for foot pallengers ſeven feet 
on each ſide. | ; | 

Among the conveniencies of this bridge we may reckon the covered receſſes, to which paſſengers may retire for ſhelter from 
the weather. It has alſo a nightly watch of 12 men, for the ſafeguard of perſons and property; and is lighted by 32 beau- 
tiful globular lamps (16 on each ſide) ſuſpended on irons that project inwards, with a lofty ſweep, from the top of each 
receſs, and on the ſides of the abutments. 

The conſtruction and diſtance of the piers from each other are ſo managed, that the vacancies under the arches allowed 
for the water-way are four times as much as at London Bridge ; ſo that there is no fall to endanger the ſmalleſt boat ; and the 
ſtream is ſo gentle that it ſeldom exceeds the velocity of two feet and a half per ſecond in tide of flood, and is a quarter leſs 
in the ebb. 

Before the erection of this bridge chere was a horſe · ferry at Weſtminſter, which was perhaps one of the 0d frequented 
paſſages over the river Thames ever ſince the building of London Bridge, and the laying aſide the ancient ferry there. From 
the multitude of coaches, carriages, and horſes, continually paſling and repaſſing at all hours and ſeaſons, numerous inconve- 
niencies and accidents unavoidably happened, and many lives were loſt, This induced the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 


ſeveral other noblemen, in the year 1736, to procure an act of parliament, in conſequence of which the preſent great orna- 
ment of the metropolis was erected. Ot 
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THE name of CRE rs TOwIis Saxon, ſignifying a market, or place of trade; in Britiſh, it is called Kaſwent, or Caſtelh- 
Gwent, This town, which is of no great antiquity, is ſituated in Monmouthſhire, in the * of Wales; at the 
diſtance of only 27 miles from the city of Glouceſter, and 100 more from London. 

Cukrsrow is a neat and conſiderable market- town, on the river Wye, which not far diſtant falls into the Severn: It 
admits ſhips of good burden; and is the port where the commerce of theſe rivers ſeems to centre. The tide is high and 
impetuous; riſing, as it is ſuppoſed, greatly beyond any other in the kingdom. The bridge, though built of timber, has a 
noble appearance, being 70 feet from the ſurface of the water. Part of the bridge is in Glouceſterſhire ; ſo that it is ſup- 
ported at the joint expence of the two counties. It is, however, at once curious and ſingular to obſerve, that this bridge, 
on the Monmouth ſide, has piers all of ſolid maſonry, while on that of Glouceſter there is only a ſingle row of piles. It 
ſeems that, when the bridge laſt ſuffered by the floods, the Glouceſterſhire people could by no means agree with their neigh- 
bours to undertake the repair together, ſo that each executed their proportion in the manner they thought proper. 


CuETSs TO is by many affirmed to have had its origin not many ages paſt from the ancient city Venta, which flouriſhed 


about four miles diſtant, in the time of Antoninus, who called it Venta Silurum : which name, Camden aſſerts, neither 
arms nor time has been able to conſume ; for, at this day, he adds, it is called Caerwent, or the city of Venta. The city 
itſelf, however, is ſo effectually deſtroyed, that it only appears once to have exiſted, by the ruinous walls, chequered pave- 
ments, and the occaſional diſcovery of Roman coin. 

The caſtle of CRE S TrOW has a magnificent appearance, It is ſituated boldly on a huge rock waſhed by the Wye; and, 


added to the laſting ſolidity of its look, is rendered charmingly pictureſque, by the numberleſs evergreens and plants which 


hang about its walls. It was rebuilt about 500 years ſince, by Gilbert, ſurnamed Strongbow, ſecond ſon of Gilbert de 
Clare, afterwards created Earl of Pembroke, by King Stephen, in 1138. 


This famous caſtle has been many years under a leaſe of lives; and the elderly perſon who now ſhews it is the laſt. She 


was born in the caſtle, and has handſome apartments; obtaining a good ſubſiſtence by the fruits of the 9 peaches, &c. 


which are plentiful on thefe warm walls when other places fail. 
Harry Martin, one of the 12 judges who fat to condemn Charles I. died in this caſtle, after a confinement of 25 years. 


Cnrrsrow has four annual fairs; three for horned cattle, and one for wool. It has alſo a weekly market on n, 


chiefly for corn and ſwine, particularly for the latter. 
TWO miles from CRE STO is the famous paſſage over the Severn, on this ſide called Beachley, al on the other Auſt. 
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Is a market town, in the hundred of North Erpingham, in the county of Norfolk, lying cloſe to the ſhore of a 
moſt dangerous coaſt, at a diſtance ef twenty-three miles from Norwich, and a hundred and twenty-ſeven N. E. from 


London. It has a harbour, and was formerly much larger than it is at preſent, having had two pariſh churches ; one of 


which, with many houſes, was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea. | 

CRoMeER is principally inhabited and frequented by fiſhermen, and is famous for the excellent lobſters which are 
caught in great quantities in its bay ; ſome of which are carried to Norwich, but many more to London. 
extremely rocky, and of courſe very perilous to mariners ; whence Cromer Bay has, among ſeamen, acquired the 
_ appellation of The Devil's Throat. About the year 1692 above two hundred fail of ſhips, and more than one thouſand 
perſons, were loſt in one night by ſhipwreck in this diſaſtrous bay. 

On the high ground, eaſt of CRou ER, is a light-houſe (ſeen in the View) of the new conſtruQion, which, by means 


of clock-work, turns round, and gradually, from being ſcarcely perceptible, becomes extremely brilliant every minute. 
CROMER market is on Saturday; ; and the fair is held on Whit Monday. 


The coaſt is 
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NORWICH. 


THE city of Nox wic n, ſo famous for its extenſive manufactures, is ſituated one hundred and nine miles from London, 
near the conflux of the rivers Venſdare and Yare. It ſtands on the ſide of a hill, and is about two miles in length and one 
in breadth. The place is of conſiderable antiquity, having been eminent for its caſtle ſo early as the ſeventh century. The 
cathedral, however, was not founded till the year one thouſand and ninety-ſix, when the biſhop's ſee was tranſlated from 
Thetford. 
| NorwiICH was firſt erected into a corporation by King Stephen ; but continued to be governed by bailiffs till the reign 
of Henry the Fourth, who made it a county of itſelf, and authorized the inhabitants to chooſe a mayor and two ſheriffs. 

Though the city is irregular, the buildings, both public and private, are remarkably neat ; and there is, in general, ſuch 
an intermixture of houſes and trees, that it has been frequently denominated a city in an orchard. 

The worſted manufacture, for which Noxwicn has long been deſervedly celebrated, was firſt introduced by the Flemings, 
in the reign of Edward the Third, and afterwards greatly improved by the Dutch, who fled from the Duke of Alva's per- 
ſecution, and were ſettled in this city by Queen Elizabeth. At preſent, the various manufaQures of ſays, bays, ſerges, 
ſhaloons, crapes, bombazeens, camlets, ſtuffs, &c. are ſuppoſed to employ little ſhort of a hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
women, and children. 

The city has twelve gates; and there are ſix bridges over the Vare. It contains thirty-ſix pariſh churches, beſides the 
cathedral, and chapels and meeting-houſes of all denominations, There are alſo four hoſpitals, and fourteen charity-ſchools. 
The number of houſes is eſtimated at about nine thouſand, 

The cathedral is a large, venerable, and very beautiful ſtructure. The ſteeple is higher than that at Grantham, but not 
equal to Saliſbury ſpire ; being about a hundred and five yards from the pavement of the choir, to the pinnacle on the top. 
The roof of the cathedral is curiouſly adorned with hiſtorical paſſages from the Scriptures, expreſſed by ſmall images. 

The annexed View is taken from Muſſel, or Mouſehole Hill, near the ruins of Kett's Caſtle; ſo called from the 
tanner of Wyndham, by whoſe rebellion in the reign of Edward the Sixth the city was reduced to a moſt ruinous ſtate, In 
this beautifully pictureſque ſcene, the cathedral forms a principal object, though _ other public edifices are plainly diſtin- 
guiſhable. 

We muſt not omit to mention, that among the diſtant trees there is a ſmall low building, called the Swannery ; where 


the cygnets, or young ſwans, are nurtured and fed, at the expenſe of the corporation, alter a method peculiar to this city, 
and ; are ſaid to afford a viand of the moſt exquiſite delicacy. 
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YARMOUTH is an ancient town of Norfolk, ſituated on a peninſula between the river Wenſum (which runs into 
the Yar) and the ſea; the two laſt lying parallel to one another, and the town in the middle. The river runs on the weſt 
ſide of the town, and being become very large and deep by receiving all the rivers on that ſide of the county, forms the 
haven ; and the town facing to the weſt alſo, and being open to the river, makes the fineſt quay in England. 

A principal defect in this town is, that though it is rich and populous, there is not room to increaſe its buildings, being 
precluded on the weſt and ſouth fides by the river, and on the eaſt ſide by the ſea ; fo that there is no room but at the north 
end, without the gate, and there the land is not very favourable. | 

Though we have ſaid that YArRMouTH is rich and populous, yet, as both theſe circumſtances have been occaſioned by 
its trade and fiſhery, it will not be to be wondered at if it ſhould decreaſe in both ; for its fiſhery (which uſed to employ 
150 veſſels in catching, and 40 or 50 fail in exporting) is leſſened in a very conſiderable degree; and its trade in Norwich 
manufactures, Norway timbers, naval ſtores, coals, corn, and malt, ſuffers much in time of war. Beſide the fiſhing- 
veſſels before mentioned, the inhabitants of this town are owners of about 250 ſhips. 

The haven was preſerved and the piers were maintained by contribution till the time of King Charles IT. And let us 
mention the public-ſpiritedneſs of its inhabitants in Queen Elizabeth's time, who expended 31,0001, for that purpoſe ; a very 
large ſum indeed in thoſe days. In the reign of Charles II. an a& paſſed for levying certain duties for the ſame good pur- 
poſe ; and thoſe have by ſubſequent acts been continued. For ſeveral miles off this coaſt is good anchorage for ſhipping, 
called YARMOUTH Roads: it was here Admiral Duncan lay with his fleet when advice came of the Dutch having left 
the Texel, and whence immediately weighing anchor, he obtained that glorious and deciſive victory over © on the 
11th October, 1797. 

'The ſea is here "AVIV JEW: very rough, and in the autumn \ of 1797, conſiderably damaged ſome part of this town. | 

YARMOUTH has but one pariſh church, which, however, is very large, and is dedicated to St. Nicholas. Of the 
ſteeple of this church it is remarkable, that from whatever point it is viewed, it appears crooked, and as if about to fall. 
This ſteeple is very high, and on that account extremely uſeful as a ſea-mark. The church was built in the reigns of 
William II. and Henry I. by Herbert Lozinga, biſhop of Norwich, who left many noble works of charity and munifi- 
cence, among which was the cathedral church of the ſee. A chapel, called St. George's, was built here in the year 1716. 

YARMOUTH has a fine market-place, and is the moſt regularly built town in England. The corporation conſiſts of a 
mayor, recorder, 18 aldermen, a chamberlain, 36 common-councilmen, and a town-clerk, It is a court of record and 
of admiralty. In the firſt they try civil cauſes for unlimited ſums ; in the latter they have power to try, condemn, and 
execute, without waiting for a warrant from above. 

By its charter (granted by Henry II.) it is bound to fend every year to the ſheriff of Norwich a number of Wien baked 
in twenty-four paſties, which are to be delivered to the lord of the manor of Eaſt Carlton, who 1 is to give a receipt for 


them, and then to carry them to the king. 


It has a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and a fair on Friday and Saturday in Eaſter week for petty chapmen. 


It ſends two repreſentatives to parliament ; the preſent are, Jervoiſe Clarke Jervoiſe, and William Peachey, Eſqrs. 
Diſtance from London 112 miles, 
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NOTTINGHAM is a pleaſant town, ſituated one hundred and twenty-three miles north of London; and is famous for 
its extenſive manufactures of ſtockings, fine malt, good ale, glaſs, &c. It ſtands on a bold rock; which, when excavated, 
makes excellent cellars for ſtoring the celebrated NoTTINGHAM Ale. 

John Rouſe, the hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the reign of Henry VII. ſays, that King Ebranc, who is alſo ſaid to be the 
founder of York, built NoTTINGHAM upon Trent on a dolorous hill; ſo called from the grief of the Britons, of whom 
King Humber made there a very great ſlaughter, in the reign of AlbanaR, about 980 years before the birth of Chriſt ; but 
this is little to be depended on. Its name is certainly of Saxon origin; and the firſt charter on record of this corporation is 
from Henry IT. though it is evident it had one before that period. It received farther privileges, however, in the reigns of 
Edward I. and Henry VI. the latter of whom ſtyled it the County of the Town of NoTTIiNGHam ; which title it has 
ever ſince retained. It has been honoured by ſeveral kings, who held their great councils here, particularly Edward III. 
and Richard II. 

The caſtle, which in this view i is a moſt conſpicuous object, ſtands on the ſummit of a high ck and overlooks ſome 
delightful meadows. Great part of the old caſtle was pulled down, and the materials ſold, a ſhort time before the civil 
wars: ſo much, however, was left, that Charles I. ſet up his ſtandard here in 1643. It was ſoon after garriſoned for 
the Parliament, and continued ſo till the end of the war; when it was ordered to be wholly demoliſhed, though part of it 
was remaining after the reſtoration of Charles II. 

The preſent caſtle, which ſtands on the ſcite of the former, built by William the Conqueror, was erected by William 
Duke of Newcaſtle, who died in the year 1776. It was firſt intended as a dwelling, but was only a ſhort time inhabited 
as a family reſidence. Part of it is now occupied by various perſons, and the other uſed as a military ſtore-houſe. 
_NorTTINGHAM, though containing upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, has only three churches ; the principal of which, 

a noble ſtructure, is dedicated to St. Mary. There are, however, meeting-houſes of every denomination. The bridge, 
leading to the town over the River Trent, is very ancient ; but, from the many repairs it has undergone, there at preſent 
remains very little of its original uniformity, The river, Stow ſays, was dried up in 1110: and, in T141, according to 
the ſame author's account, the town was nearly deſtroyed by fire. 

Near this town lies the long-famed Foreſt of Sherwood, where formerly dwelt the renowned Robin Hood, and his equally 
renowned men; who occaſionally ſallied forth, and performed their celebrated exploits. | 

Within a mile of NoTTINGHAM ſtood the great Lenton Priory, the annual income of which was - 4191. 195. 9d. but 
little of it now remains. In Lenton church, however, is an old fount, well worthy the attention of the curious traveller. 

By means of canals, a communication is opened acroſs England, between the Humber and the Merſey, through the 
River Trent; which, with ſeveral other canals, in various directions, increaſe the buſineſs of this place very conſiderably 
in malt, beer, glaſs, and earthenware. 1 

The ſtreets here, as in moſt old towns, are rather crooked, but of 3 width; and the inequality of the ground 
gives a very pleaſing appearance to many of them. The market-place is remarkably large and handſome, being nearly 
ſurrounded by a piazza; and the town, all together, is one of the neateſt in England. The market- days are Wedneſday 


and Saturday. 
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PETERBOROUGH 


IS a ſmall city in the county of Northampton, on the river Now, $1 miles N.W. from London. In this place (then 
a village called Medeſhamſted) Wolphere, king of Mercia, A. D. 655, laid the foundation of a ſtately monaſtery, dedi- 
| cated to St. Peter, which, after his death, was carried on by his brothers Penda and Ethelred, and their two ſiſters 
| Kinaburgha and Kineſwith. In this monaſtery the Abbot of Croyland and his monks, flying for refuge from the Danes 
in the year 870, were overtaken and murdered in a court, afterwards called the Monks' Church-yard, on account of 
their having been all interred there, and to this day may be ſeen the tomb- ſtone, with their effigies, which was erected 
over their common grave. In the Daniſh deſolations, however, this building was demoliſhed, its inhabitants deſtroyed, 
and it lay in ruins for above 100 years, when it was reſtored in greater beauty by Ethelwold Biſhop of Wincheſter, with. 
the aſſiſtance of King Edgar, and of his chancellor Adulph, who became abbot of it. Thus it continued an abbey- 
church till the Diſſolution, when Henry VIII. made the village a city, the abbot a biſhop, and the monaſtery a cathedral, 
with a chapter, conſiſting of a dean and fix prebendaries, who are lords of the manor, and ele& all the city officers, 
Though formerly in the dioceſe of Lincoln, it now became a dioceſe of itſelf, compriſing the counties of Northampton 
and Rutland. 

PETERBOROUGH has one pariſh church beſide the cathedral, which is a moſt noble Gothic fabric, and was much more 
ſo before it was defaced in the civil wars. The weſt front, which is 156 feet in breadth, is ſupported by three of the 
talleſt arches in England, and is particularly to be admired for its column-work. The cloiſter is large, and the windows 
ſtained with ſcripture-hiſtory, the hiſtory of Wolphere the founder, and the ſucceſſion of its abbots. 

In this cathedral is a memorandum of one John Scarlet, the ſexton, who interred Queen Catharine, wife of Henry VIII. 
and 50 years afterwards, Mary Queen of Scots. He lived 95 years, and is recorded as having buried the whole pariſh 
twice over. | | | 

The city is governed by a mayor, recorder, and aldermen, by a charter of Henry VIII. dated September 4, 1 541, 
and ſends two members to Farliament. The preſent repreſentatives (1797) are, Richard 8 Eſq. and the Hon. 
Lionel Damer. 

After the town of PETERBOROUGH became a city, it was dignified with the title of an earldom in the perſon of John- 
Lord Mordaunt, created Earl of Peterborough by Charles I. 1627. This title ſtill remains in the family of the Mor- 
daunts, who are Earls both of Peterborough and Monmouth. 

As a biſhopric PETERBOROUGH 1s the pooreſt, as a city the ſmalleſt, though as a town one of the oldeſt in England, 

The river Nen, over which it has a wooden bridge, is navigable to it by barges, which bring coal, corn, &. The 
air is ſaid to have been formerly unwholſome on account of its vicinity to the fens, but theſe having lately been drained, 
a better circulation of air has been procured, and the country, of courſe, rendered more ſalubrious, 

The ſtreets are well built, and there is a handſome market-houſe, over which are held the aſſizes and ſeſſions. The 
market is on Saturday, and the fairs for horſes held on the 10th of July and the 2d of October. 
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BAMBOROUGH CASTLE 


IS ſituated about 321 miles N. of London, and 14 S. E. of Berwick, on an almoſt perpendicular rock, cloſe to the ſea, and 
is inacceſſible, except on the ſouth ſide, where was formerly the ſite of the caſtle or palace of the kings of Northumberland: 

The Caſtle is ſaid to have been built by King Ida, about 570. It was beſieged in 612 by Penda King of Mercia, who 
attempted to burn it; and its preſervation is aſcribed to the prayers of St. Adrian; for when the fire began to burn, the wind 
changed, and blew the flames to the beſiegers' camp. It, however, ſuffered greatly from his ravages. In 710, Oſred, ſon 
of Alfred, was brought hither for ſafety by his tutor Bithric, who reſiſted the forces of the uſurper Edulph, till the young 
king's partiſans aſſembled, when Edulph fled, but was ſoon taken and put to death. In 933 it was deſtroyed by the Danes; 
but, being a place of importance againſt the invaſions of the Scots, it was ſoon reſtored, and is ſaid to have been in good 
repair at the Conqueſt, and in the reign of William Rufus. The rebel Mowbray made it his chief lurking-place. In the - 
time of Henry II. it appears again to have been repaired. In 1296, Edward I. ſummoned Baliol, king of the Scots, to 
meet him here; and, for his refuſal, invaded Scotland and took him priſoner. In 1310, Edward II. ſheltered his favourite 
Gaveſton here ; and it was taken by the Yorkiſts after the battle of Hexham. 

The poſſeſſion of this caſtle remained in the crown till the roth of Elizabeth, when that queen appointed Sir John Forſter, 
„f Bamborough Abbey, to be governor bf it. His grandſon, John Forſter, Eſq. afterwards had a grant of i it and the manor; 
In this family it remained till Thomas Forſter, of Ethelſtone, engaging in the rebellion of 1715, his eſtates were confiſ- 
cated. Theſe, however, were afterwards purchaſed by his uncle, Lord Crew, biſhop of Durham, and by him bequeathed 
in truſt for many benevolent purpoſes ; particularly that of miniſtering inſtant relief to ſuch ſhipwrecked mariners as may 
happen to be caſt on this dangerous coaſt, for whoſe preſervation, and that of their veſſels, every poſſible aſſiſtance is con- 
trived. The whole eſtate is veſted in the hands of truſtees, one of whom, the late Archdeacon Sharpe, made this caſtle 
his chief reſidence, attending with unwearied diligence to the proper application of the charity, to which, at his deceaſe, he 
bequeathed a great part of the valuable library of his grandfather, Dr. Sharp, 3 of Vork. This library is opened 
for the public one day in every week. 

In 1757, the truſlees began the repairs of the tower, which they fitted up for the reception of the poor. The upper 
parts they formed into granaries, whence, ih times of ſercity, corn is ſold to the indigent, without wy diſtinction, ; at four 
ſhillings per buſhel. 

For the benefit of mariners, a conſtant watch is kept on the top of the tower, whence Ggnials are given to the fiſhermen 
of Holy Iſland; when any ſhip is diſcovered in diſtreſs : theſe fiſhermen are able to put off their boats when none from the 
main land can get over the breakers. Beſide this, in ſtorms, there is a patrole on the adjacent coaſt from ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe, 
who, in caſe of ſhipwrecks, give immediate notice at the caſtle. Premiums are paid for the earlieſt information of any ſuch 
misfortune. The ſhipwrecked are hoſpitably received at the caſtle, and maintained there for a week or more, as circumſtances | 
may require. Here alſo are ſtore-houſes for depoſiting any goods that may be ſaved ; inſtruments and tackle for railing of 
weighing any ſtranded or ſunken veſſels; and a fund for decently interring ſuch as are drowned and caſt on ſhore, 

BAMBOROUGH is now an inconſiderable village; but was once a royal borough, and ſent two members to parliament, 
It even gave name to a large tract extending ſouthward, which was called Bamboroughſhire. Tt had alſo three religious 
foundations ; a houſe of friars-preachers, founded by Henry III.; a cell of canons-regular of St. Auſtin ; and an hoſpital, 
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FE W places can be mentioned that merit more the reſearches of the antiquary and the hiſtorian than NR We AST ILE urox 


TyNE. Its ſituation ſo near the borders of Scotland muſt neceſſarily render it a place of ſtrong defence; and that it was ſo 
for a long period of time, the numerous remains of walls, towers, and fortified gate ways it contains, abundantly teſtify: in 
ſhort, none of our famous cities retain the appearance of ſo many, or in ſuch good preſervation. 

The town is very ancient, and is thought to have been the Roman Gabroſentum. Prior to the Conqueſt i it was called Monk 

Cheſter, and it derived its preſent name from a caſtle built there by — ine ſon of William the Conqueror, in the year 
1080, to defend the country againſt the Scots. 

It ſtands near the end of the Picts wall on the north ſide of the Tyes, over which it has a handſome bridge that connects it 
with the biſhopric of Durham; in which its ſuburb called Gateſhead or Gateſide is ſituated, In the centre of this bridge is a large 
ſtone, to mark the diviſion of NEwCASTLE from Durham; this bridge was built in 1775, the preceding one having been 
carried away by a flood; and a remarkable circumſtance attending the preſent edifice is, that, having been built by two architects 
employed by the different counties, there is a conſiderable variation in the conſtruction of the piers. 

NEewCASTLE is a county of itſelf, in Northumberland, and is the largeſt town in the north of England, excepting only York. 
It has four pariſh churches; St. Nicholas, the moſt remarkable of them, was built by David, King of Scots, in form of a 
cathedral, and has a fine ſteeple, of more modern date, ſo very curious in architecture, as to attract the attention of every 

traveller of taſte or judgment. The other public buildings of note are, the caſtle, the manſion-houſe, the exchange, the 
cuſtom-houſe, the aſſembly- rooms, the theatre, and a ſpacious freemaſons hall. The coal trade has ſo enlarged the commerce 
of the place, that it has long been the greateſt emporium in the north of England for all ſorts of goods. 


Here is a noble quay, where ſhips come up as high as the bridge; but the coal fleets approach no nigher than Shields, which 


is about ſeven miles below the town, and to which coals are conveyed from NEwCASTLE in barges or keels. 

The population of NEWCASTLE is eſtimated at 50,000 perſons. Among the manufaRories, the glaſs works are the moſt 
curious; there was formerly a conſiderable manufacture of broad and narrow cloths, and there are at preſent ſeveral ſoap- 
boileries and ſugar-houſes, It is alſo famous for its grindſtones, for which the foreign demand is ſo extenſive as to have given 
riſe to a ſaying, * That a Scotſman and a NEWCASTLE grindſtone travel all the world over.” Hardware, wrought iron, and 
earthen-ware, alſo conſtitute a conſiderable branch of trade. Of its coals London alone is ſaid to conſume, on the average, 
766, 887 chaldrons every year. The annual amount of the revenue of cuſtoms at this port is between 70,000), and. 80, oool. 

The town is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, ſheriff, town-clerk, clerk of the chambers, two coroners, 
eight chamberlains, a ſword-bearer, water-bailiff, and ſeven ſerjeants at mace: and ſends two members to parliament ; the 
preſent repreſentatives are, Sir Matthew White Ridley and Charles Brandling, Eſq.—Markets, Tueſdays and Saturdays.— 
Fairs, in Auguſt, and OR. 29, each time continuing nine days. —Diſtance from London 272 miles. 
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WARK WORT H. 


THIS town is about 10 miles S. E. of Alnwick, in the county of Northumberland, near the mouth of the river 
Coquet, and is principally known for its caſtle, which is ſituated on an eminence, adjoining the ſouth end of the town. 

From whatever fide the caſtle is viewed, nothing can be more magnificent or pitureſque. It occupies, including the 
motes, five acres 17 perches of ground. Its walls, on the ſouth, eaſt, and weſt ſides, are garniſhed with towers, 
The principal gate is on the ſouth fide. The keep is very large and lofty, and contains a variety of magnificent apart- 
ments; above it riſes a high watch-tower, commanding an almoſt unbounded proſpect. 

WARKWORTH barony, anciently a royal demeſne, was granted to Roger Fitz Richard by Henry I I. to hold by the 
ſervice of one knight's fee. To this family WARrKwoRTH, with other baronies, was confirmed by ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 
till the reverſion was made over (for a valuable conſideration) to Edward II. His immediate ſucceſſor, Edward III. 
granted it to the Percy family, in which it has remained, with various interruptions, to the preſent day. This caſtle was 
the uſual reſidence, of the Earls of Northumberland; and indeed had, though of ſufficient ſtrength, leſs the appearance 
of a fortreſs for repulſing hoſtilities, than of one of thoſe manſions alluded to by the poet, 


Where throngs of knights and barons bold | 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. M1LToN. 


Since the reſidence of its noble owners has been removed to Alawick Caſtle, the edifice now under notice has ſhewn 
ſigns of decay. | 

From the caſtle, about half a mile up the river, ſtands the Hermitage, ſo celebrated in poetic deſcription, and probably 
the beſt preſerved, and moſt entire ereCtion of the kind now exiſting. 

There is a very rich ſalmon fiſhery in the river Coquet, which belongs to the Duke of Nonhumberland; and from 
which, it is confidently aſſerted, 400 fiſh, chiefly ſalmon and ſalmon-trouts, have been frequently taken at one draught, 
between the hermitage and the ſea, which is about two miles diſtant. | 

WARKWORTH has two fairs, viz. on April 25, and November 22, if they fall on Thurſdays ; otherwiſe, on the 
"Thurſdays preceding. Its diſtance from London js about 300 miles, _— due north, 
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HENLEY BRIDGE. 


THIS beautiful edifice was erected in the year 1787, from a plan given by the ingenious Mr. Hayward, of Shropſhire, 
who died, however, before the work was begun. The former bridge at this place was of wood ; but there are ſtill traces 
to be ſeen at low water of a bridge of ſtone prior to that of wood, and which muſt have been of very ancient date. 

The preſent ſtructure conſiſts of five elliptical arches, with a handſome baluſtrade of ſtone-work, and is not excelled in 
ſimplicity and beauty of deſign by any bridge on the Thames. | 

That excellent artiſt, Mrs. Damer, contributed the ſculptures for the key-ſtones of the centre arc; on that ſide above 
bridge is a head of {fs ; on that below, a fine head of Thames; works which do ample honour t to that zccomplithed lady. 

The whole expenſe of erecting HENLEY BRIDGE, we are told, was 10, oool. 

The ſituation of HENLEY-upon-THAMES is delightful, and the richneſs of the adjacent country affords orofpetts | in 
various points of view hardly to be exceeded. 

It is ſaid to be the oldeſt town in Oxfordſhire ; and the name, HenLEy, derived from the Britiſh word Henally, i.e. Old 
Place, gives ſome credit to the tradition. It is governed by a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers. The inhabitants 
are chiefly maltſters, mealmen, and bargemen, who enrich the neighbourhood as well as ſupport themſelves, by carrying 
corn, malt, and wood to London. It has a good free grammar ſchool, and alſo a charity ſchool liberally endowed for 
teaching, clothing, and apprenticing ſeveral poor children. Here is alſo an alms-houſe, but meanly endowed ; for, though 
there are not above ſix or ſeven perſons in it, they have but ſixpence each weekly for their allowance. 

Roman coins have been often found in its market-place. The Chiltern hills run in a ridge from hence, and ſeparate the 
counties of Oxford and Buckingham. —Diſtance from London 35 miles. 
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B RID GN ORT H, 


AN ancient borough in Shropſhire, occupying a moſt pictureſque and romantic ſituation on the Severn, which divides it 
into upper and lower town ; over the Severn is a bridge of ſeven arches, ſuppoſed to- have been My built by the 
widow of Etheldred, King of the Mercians, about the year 675. 

Br1D6NORTH Caſtle is of Daniſh ſtruQure, and has ſtood above goo years. The town was walled round by Robert de 
Beleſme, Earl of Shrewſbury, who afterwards revolted from Henry I. as did Roger de Mortimer, from Henry II. relying 
on the ſtrength of the place, but both unſucceſsfully, as they were obliged to ſurrender. At the ſiege of this place occurred 


one of thoſe rare inſtances of loyalty and friendſhip we ſometimes hear of, that of a ſubject ſacrificing his own life to ſave 


his king. 


Hubert de St. Clare obſerving a an arrow directed at Henry II. * kavieg no way to prevent its effect, * os 
him, and received it in his own heart. 


BR1DGNORTH remained the property of the crown till granted by Richard III. to Ls Sutton, Lord Dudley ; it has 
been ſeveral times beſieged, but ſuffered moſt in the civil wars, the citadel being gallantly defended for King Charles, by 


Sir Lewis Kirk ; there are now but very ſmall remains of the caſtle, which was on the higheſt part of the rock, and had 


a very extenſive command of the country, On the weſt bank of the river ſtood a magnificent convent, under which were 
ſeveral remarkable large caverns and vaults; and in ſome parts of the town, excavations in the rock are united to the 
dwellings ; indeed, the whole town has a ſingular appearance. 

In BRIDOGNORTH are two churches ; and on the Caſtle Hill is a walk, which King Charles I. ſaid he thought the 
pleaſanteſt in his dominions. The town, which conſiſts: only of three {treets, * with pebbles, 1 is populous, and has 
a good trade, both by land and water, | 


The corporation of BRIDGNORTH is of a very ancient grant, and its privileges are conſiderable ; it is FE from the 


payment of tolls, cuſtoms, &c. to any other place, while it receives many. Its internal government is in the hands of two 


bailiffs, annually elected, 24 aldermen, a recorder, 48 common council, and a town clerk. 

The bailiffs pro zempore are lords of the manor for the town and its ſurrounding liberties ; and it n two members to 
Parliament, which are elected by the free burgeſſes. | 

Here is a free ſchool for the burgeſſes ſons, from whence are ſent and maintained 18 ſcales: at the Univerſity of 
Oxford; likewiſe an hoſpital for poor widows ; but the church endowments are very deficient, the ancient revenues having 
been entirely alienated by the ſtatutes of diſſolution. 

The market of BRIDGNORTEH is on Saturday, and is well ſupplied and attended. There are annually fon fairs; a very 
thriving ſtocking manufactory is carried on here; as alſo of late years the trade of gun- -making, The diſtance of the town 
from the capital of the kingdom is 135 miles, and 15 from Shrewſbury, the county town. 

The bridge has ſuffered conſiderably from floods, and the gate-houſe on it has very recently been pulled down. 
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SO HO. 


ON the ſpot now ornamented by the celebrated pile of building known by the name of Sono, ſtood, but thirty-five 
years ſince, only a ſmall mill and a few mean dwelling-houſes. It is ſituated on the border of Staffordſhire, about two 
miles from Birmingham, and was purchaſed by Mr. BouLToN, in conjunction with his then partner Mr. ForRHEROILL; 
and on it they erected, at a great expenſe, an extenſive and handſome edifice for manufacturing buttons, buckles, toys, and 
other articles common to the Birmingham trade. To theſe were ſoon added the plated wares uſually made at Sheffield, 
compriſing a variety of uſeful and ornamental articles. By means of connexions eſtabliſhed through all the northern parts of 
Europe, a very extenſive ſale was obtained for theſe goods; and the 3 exporting on their own account, added 
the advantage of the merchant to that of the manufacturer. 

Mr. Boulton at length reſolved to render his works a ſeminary of taſte, and at a very conſiderable expenſe procured the 
moſt able and ingenious artiſts in every branch. He imitated the French or moulu in a great variety of elegant ornaments, 
and fabricated ſervices of plate and other pieces of ſilver both light and maſlive, 

Connecting himſelf with Mr. WATT, the celebrated mechaniſt, Mr. Boulton has ſince added a very capital manufactory 
to the works of Soko, that of ſteam engines on an improved plan, now adopted in numerous concerns throughout the 
kingdom. An ingenious apparatus for coining and ſtamping has alſo been erected by theſe gentlemen, which has been 
recently employed by government on a copper coinage of penny and twopenny pieces. 

By additions and enlargements from time to time, the buildings of Soho now cover ſeveral acres of ground, and have 
ſpread plenty and population over a conſiderable tract of barren heath. The number of perſons employed in them muſt 
_ neceſſarily vary with the ſtate of the trade in general; but it has often amounted to ſix hundred. 

At no great diſtance from the Soho manufactory is a neat white edifice, in which reſides the ingenious Mr. Ec1nTox, 


by whom the art of ſtaining or painting on glaſs with vitrified colours has been brought to a degree of perfection chat exceeds 
what is to be found in any of the ancient productions now extant. 
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TAMWORTH 

IS a corporation town, ſo called from the river Tame, by which it is ſo equally divided, that half of the town, includ- 
ing the church, ſtands on the weſt fide of that river in Staffordſhire, and the other half, including the caſtle, in Warwick- 
ſhire 3 on which account each ſide chooſes one of the two repreſentatives in Parliament. 

When it was built, does not clearly appear ; but it muſt have been very ancient, as King Offa had a ſeat here in the year 
781; and there is ſtill remaining a ſquare trench, called the King's Dyke, which in a manner ſurrounds the whole town. 
It was deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars, and rebuilt by Ethelfleda, a Daniſh lady, and Editha, daughter of King Edward the 
Elder ; who added a ſtrong tower to it, which ſtood below the preſent caſtle. 

This latter is a large circular building, erected on a mount, partly natural and partly artificial. It was built in the time 
of William I. by the Marmyons, who were hereditary champions of England“. The entrance to it is by a ſtone cauſe- 
way over a dry ditch, and it commands the town as well as the paſs of the bridge. The Earl of Leiceſter is the preſent 
proprietor of this caſtle. 

The church (formerly collegiate) i is a fine Gothic building ; and has a beautiful pinnacled tower, which, ws, has 

been much injured by lightning ; and indeed the whole edifice has a leſs pleaſing — than it otherwiſe would have, 
from being built with a red- coloured and friable ſtone. 

The town (celebrated for its ale) is a bailiwick, and was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. It carries on a conſiderable 
trade in narrow cloths and other manufactures, and contains a fine hoſpital founded by Thomas Guy, Eſq. who built and 
endowed the noble hoſpital in Southwark which bears his name. Michael Drayton, the poet, was born in this neighbour- 
hood on the banks of the Anker, which he celebrates in a ſonnet. | 

TAMWORTH market 1s on Saturdays, and it has three fairs, held on the 4th of May for horned cattle and ſheep ; on 
the 29th of July for horned cattle and wool ; and on the 24th of October for all ſorts of cattle. 


The town ſtands 8 miles to the eaſt of Litchfield, and 107 north-weſt from London; and the circumjacent country 18 
highly beautiful. 


The preſent ons in Parliament (1798) are Thomas Carter and Robert Peel, Eſqrs. 


* From them that office deſcended to the Dymocks of Lincolnſhire. 
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GOD ALMIN 


IS a town in Surrey, commonly (but improperly) called GopLIx Ax, ſituated on the river Wey, and at the diſtance 
of thirty-four miles ſouth-weſt of London, on the road to Portſmouth, The etymology is — and ſignifies Goda's 
Alms, it having been the donation of a lady named Godiva, or Goda. 

GoDALMIN is a corporation, whoſe chief magiſtrate is a warden, choſen yearly, with eight brethren his aſſiſtants, 

The river Wey, which divides here into ſeveral ſtreams, abounds with excellent fiſh, eſpecially pike, and turns a 
number of paper and corn mills. The beſt whited-brown paper js ſaid to come from GopALMuix, where that manu- 
facture was firſt ſet up in the reign of James I. There are alſo manufaCtories of mixed and blue kerſeys ; but the 
principal buſineſs carried on is ſtocking- weaving. The town is alſo famous for licorice, carrots, and, above all, for 
peat, which burns as well as pit-coal. It has a charity-ſchool for fifty boys, and an hoſpital for ten old men, on a common 
near the town, founded by R. Wyat, Efq. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ah 

In the year 1726 GODALMIN was a ſubject of general converſation, on account of the impoſture of one Mary Tofts, 
who pretended that ſhe bred rabbits within her, and actually impoſed on ſtateſmen, divines (one of whom explained ſome 
parts of the Revelations from this affair), phyſicians, anatomiſts (among theſe Mr. St. Andre, ſurgeon to the king), and, 
in ſhort, all degrees of men; learned and unlearned. 


In 1739, upwards of five hundred perſons in GoDaLMIN (a third part of the ans, were carried off 1. the 
ſmall- pox in the ſpace of three months. 


The market-day is Saturday, and the fairs (for vant cattle, ſheep, _ pigs) are held on the 13th February and 
10th July. 
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PUTNENY- BRIDGE. 


PUTNEY BR [DG E. 


THIS large wooden fabric is the fifth bridge acroſs the Thames, and by it the two pariſhes of Futham and Putney are 
connected. The conſtruction with many angular indentings renders it extremely convenient for foot-paſſengers, and the 
coach- road is ſufficiently commodious ; a toll; however; is paid as well "oy foot- paſſengers as by carriages and horſes 

every time they paſs. 

PuTney BRIDGE was built in 1729, at the expenſe of 23, 97 «6 and the tolls of the firſt tw. years are ſaid to have 
amounted to 1500. They are now ſuppoſed to double that ſum ; and, though 10,000. has been pen on the bridge 
within the laſt ſixteen years, it is at preſent in a deplorable ſtate of decay. | 

The village of Purxxv is five miles S. W. of London, and has a church near the foot of the bridge after the ſame 
model as that of Fulham on the oppoſite ſhore ; indeed tradition informs us, that they were built by two ſiſters, 

Purxxy is memotable for having given birth to Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Weſt Biſhop of Ely, both of whom 
were raiſed by Henry VIII. from low ſtations to very elevated ranks; the former, as is well known, having been the 
Ton of a blackſmith, the latter of a baker there. Here alſo was the reſidence of Mr. Richardſon, the Noveliſt, who 
& taught,” as Dr. Johnſon ſaid, * the paſſions to move at the command of virtue.” 

Queen Elizabeth viſited this place in 1586 and 1599. In 1647 Oliver Cromwell fixed his head quarters here, and 
with his officers held councils in the church around the communion table, uſually having a ſermon preached before they 
began their deliberations ; and on the 8th of OQober of that year he gave audience in this GY to a prophet from High 
Germany. | 

PuTNEY belongs to the manor of Wimbledon, to which pariſh PuTNEy church is ſaid by ſome to have been built as a 
chapel of eaſe ſoon after the Conqueſt ; but no records fix the exact time, Much of it, however, appears to have been 
rebuilt about the time of Henry VII. There is a pretty chapel in it erected by Biſhop Weſt. 

At PUTNEY is a fiſhery for ſalmon, flounders, ſhad, &c. and the bridge i is a place much reſorted to by the London 
anglers, who take great quantities of perch, roach, dace, gudgeons, &c. Above this bridge commences the towing path. 
The beauty of the river is greaty improved by views of ſeveral noble manſions, among which the Biſhop of London's 


palace at Fulham, almoſt obſcured bY trees, and — Houſe, the ſeat of the Margravine of Anſpach, form 
ſtriking objects. 
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WALTON BRIDGE. 


WALTON BRIDGE was built by Mr. Decks, in virtue of an Act of Parliament he obtained in 1747, and in 
4750 it was completed on a very elegant plan, of complex timber-work, that of the principal arch forming a Circle of 
one hundred feet diameter ; it was conſtructed by Mr. Etheridge, the firſt ſurveyor of the works at Ramſgate pier ; or, as 
ſome ſay, by a Mr. White, of Weybridge ; and ſo contrived, that any piece falling to decay might with eaſe be unſcrewed, 
and a new one ſubſtituted without deranging the harmony of the whole; but as the timbers decayed very faſt, and great 
expenſes attended the repair, it was thought adviſeable to rebuild the bridge of leſs periſhable materials; and, therefore, a 
few years ſince, the ſubject of this view, which is of brick and ſtone, was built under the direction of Mr. Payne, at the 
expenſe of about two thouſand pounds: but though it has gained conſiderably in ſtrength and ſolidity, it has confeſſedly 
loſt much of its original taſte and elegance. It is extended to a very conſiderable length, as the land is low, and every 
extraordinary riſe of water overflows it. 

The town of WALTON is about nineteen miles from London, in the county of Surrey, though ſaid to have been in 
Middleſex till about three hundred years ago, when the current of the 'Thames was changed by an inundation, which alſo 
deſtroyed a church. | 

At a little diſtance from hence are ſome veſtiges of a Roman camp; and near this place the Britons, with great ſpirit, 


| reſiſted the paſſage of the Romans acroſs the river, into the bed of which, on that occaſion, numbers of ſtakes were 
driven, ſome of which are even now to be found. | 


The ſcenery of this part of the river greatly improves in beauty, and, deſcending with the ſtream, one may aptly apply 
the lines of an ancient poet: 


“ We ſaw ſo many wcods and princely bowers, 
“ Sweet fields, brave palaces, and ſtately towers, 
“ So many gardens dreſt with curious care, 

« That Thames with royal Tiber may compare.” 


The neareſt piece of water in this view is a canal, and not, as it ſeems, part of the river; on the oppoſite ſide, under 
the trees, is the dairy belonging to Oatlands. In the diſtance appear Harrow on the Hill, Highgate, and Hampſtead. The 
meandering of the river, with the bridge, Sunbury Church, &c. form a coup d'ceil ſeldom met with, though ſeveral ſuch 
are ſeen at almoſt every turn from Oatlands, the charming ſeat of the Duke of York, from the terrace of which place this 
view was taken, by order of his Royal Highneſs, for his own collection, by his drafiſman, Mr. Dayes. 
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THIS is a borough and market-town in Suſſex, ſeated on the north- weſt ſide of the river Arun, over which there is a bridge. 

ARUNDEL, as far back as the time of the Saxons, was looked upon as a place of great conſideration; and King Alfred 
mentions it in his will as a manor to which belonged a caſtle, conſidered as a neceſſary appendage ; but by whom or when 
it was built there are now no certain proofs extant. I 

The town is ſituated on a riſing ground, and from the entrance of the Brighton road (whence this View is taken) has 
a very pictureſque appearance. It has lately been much improved by the Duke of Norfolk; and many very handſome 
houſes, with a large elegant inn, built within theſe few years, give it a pre-eminence over every town in England of the 
ſame ſize. Its church is a venerable Gothic building, and before the diſſolution of monaſteries it was collegiate ; but 
the edifice moſt worthy of notice 1s the caſtle already mentioned, which is now under a complete repair by the Duke. Both 
from its ſtructure and ſituation it was probably one of the ſtrongeſt in England. It is reputed to be a mile in compals. 
To the ſouth it is guarded from approach by the ſteepneſs of the hill on which it ſtands ; and on this fide the windows 
command a very fine view of the vale through which the Arun meanders ; on the north-weſt, which is flanked by a very 
deep foſſe, is the citadel erected on another and ſmaller hill, which overlooks the caſtle. It was here that the Empreſs 
Maud took refuge in the reign of King Stephen. Arundel caſtle has this remarkable privilege annexcd to it, that who- 
ever poſſeſſes it (either by purchaſe or otherwiſe) becomes from that moment earl of Arundel, without any other creation, 
as appears by the parliament rolls of the 7th of Henry VI. 

The town is governed by twelve burgeſſes and a mayor, who is annually elected by a court leet, and, although he very 
ſeldom acts, poſſeſſes the authority of a juſtice of the peace; but no writ can be executed in the borough without his leave. 

It ſends two members to parliament. Its weekly markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and it has four annual 
fairs, viz. on the 14th May, 21ſt Auguſt, 25th September, and 17th December. 
At the end of the town runs the river Arun, on which veſſels of 70 to 80 tons come up to the bridge and unload their car- 
goes. Tnis river is famous for its excellent mullets, which are in ſeaſon in July and Auguſt. 

ARUNDEL is diſtant from London 56 miles, and four from Little Hampton, which has lately become a faſhionable 
bathing- place. 
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THIS is an ancient town in Suſſex, governed by a mayor and jurats, and was formerly of great reputation, enjoying the 
immunities and privileges of the Cinque Ports ; among the reſt, that of ſending burgeſſes to Parliament, which it has done 
from 43d Edward III.; but it afterwards became inconſiderable, either on account of the vicinity of Winchelſea, or the 
receſs of the ſea. 

It was fortified and walled about, in the reign of the above king, by William de Ipres, Earl of Kent, who likewiſe built a 
tower, which is ſtill ſtanding, and called by his name, on the brow of the hill on which the town ſtands, and commanding 
a fine view of the ſea. 


Ipres Tower is now a priſon, having a dark and gloomy aſpect too well ſuited to its uſe: in form it is ſquare, with a 
round tower at each angle, and ſmall windows. 


RYE is waſhed on the weſt and ſouth ſides by the ſalt water, and on the eaſt by the river Rother. Over that branch of 
the ſea which is on the ſouth of the town, called Fillingham Water, was formerly a ferry, but now a bridge. 

This town ſtands on the very edge of the county, on the borders of Kent, 63 miles from London. The church is the 
largeſt parochial one in the county, and is built in the form of a croſs, with a tower, ſide aiſles to chancel and tranſept, 
having the appearance of great antiquity, 

Here was a houſe of Auſtin Friars, founded in the reign of Edward III. if not before, and the hall or chapel of it 
is yet remaining in good preſervation, now uſed as a ſtore-houſe, yet ſtill called the Friary. | 

In addition to the above is the GATE leading to Romney, which ſtill forms a barrier to the town, inwardly of no great 
height; but on the outſide, the ground being much lower, on which the round towers ſtand, it preſents a reſpectable aſpect. 

The ſubje& of the annexed PRINT 1 is a view of the above gate taken on one fide, and ſhowing the inner front in 
perſpective. | 

RE has been rendered, in former times, a convenient port for ſhips diſtreſſed by tempeſts ; but the favours of the ſea 
are inconſtant, the impetuous tides latterly bringing in ſo much ſand as to deny a pallage for veſſels of burden. 
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SALTWOOD CASTLE. 


THIS manor was given to the church of Canterbury in 1096, by Halden, a Saxon of great wealth. In the Conquerors 
time it was held by Hugh de Montfort, ſon of Hengiſt, King of Kent, who built the Caſtle. Henry de Eſſex, Baron 
of Raleigh, lord warden of the Cinque Ports, and the king's ſtandard-bearer, by right of inheritance, held the Caſtle in 
the time of King Henry II.; who, being accuſed of treaſon by Robert de Montfort, for cowardly deſerting that king's 
ſtandard in a battle with the Welch, and being vanquiſhed by him in a ſingle combat, which he demanded in his own 
vindication, and left for dead upon the ſpot, his whole patrimony, and this manor with the reſt, eſcheated to the king. 
Thomas Becket, then Archbiſhop, repreſented to the king that this manor belonged to his ſee; and obtained an order 
from him, who was then beyond ſea, to his ſon, the prince, to reſtore it ; but new conteſts ſoon ariſing between the 
king and that inſolent prelate, it was not then reſtored. Hiſtorians are not agreed whether King John or Richard II. 
cauſed its reſtitution. Soon after, Archbiſhop Courtney repaired and much enlarged the Caſtle, ſetting his arms thereon, 
and making it his uſual place of reſidence, The manor continued for many years annexed to this ſee, till Archbiſhop 
Cranmer exchanged it with Henry VIII. King Edward VI. in his firſt year, granted it to John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick ; but either reſumed or got it again -by exchanging, for in his fourth year that king granted it to Edward, 
Lord Clinton, with the bailiwick of Hythe. Not long after, he ſold Sa LTwoop to Mr. Broadnax, whoſe family was 
in good repute in theſe parts ; but removing, they ſold this manor to Knatchbull. After various alienations it came to Sic 
Philip Boteler, who, A. D. 1712, ſold it to the family of Bridges, and it is now the property of Sir Brooke Bridges, Bart. 

SALTWOOD CASTLE is ſituated behind the town of Hythe, one mile further from the ſea, the road leading to it up a 
ſeep rocky hill; but notwithſtanding this elevation it is not viſible at any great diſtance. The venerable gateway, at 
preſent perfect, makes a noble appearance, is ſtill inhabited, and affords both a commodious and pleaſant manſion. The 
cylindrical form of the towers, diminiſhing upwards to a ſurpriſing height, fills the beholder with admiration at its majeſtic 
aſpe& and unimpaired ſtate.» To this adjoins a lofty wall mantled with ivy, and beneath is the deep moat now dry. 


Conſiderable ruins of the chapel remain. In front of the caſtle gate is a large farm-yard, and a ſpacious barn ; from this 
front the annexed View is taken, 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


THIS town, greatly famed for the i ingenuity of its inhabitants, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of a * in the county 
of Warwick; about 110 miles from London, 23 from Warwick, and 17 from Coventry. 

B1RMINGHAM, including the hamlets of Deritend and Bordſley, is about two miles in length, and nearly of the ſame 
breadth : it is extremely populous, and is daily increaſing in ſize and wealth, The inhabitants of both ſexes, from infancy 
to old age, are all employed i in ſome branch or other of the various manufactures here carried on, in gold, ſilver, ſteel, 
&c. as well for ornament as uſe; and of ſuch exquiſite taſte and workmanſhip as to excite the attention of the curious. 

Here are two churches, one of which is ſaid to have the fineſt cemetery in Europe, both excellent ſets of bells and 
chimes, which play every three hours, and a different tune for each day in the week. There are three chapels of eaſe 
to the eſtabliſhed church; Quaker, Preſbyterian, and other Diſſenters' meeting-houſes. Several public ſchools ; one for 
the education of 130 boys, founded by Edward VI. is a noble ſtructure; the others ſupported by voluntary contributions. 

BIRMINGHAM is not incorporated, to which its conſequence may, in a great meaſure, be owing, as it is free for any 
perſon to ſettle in. The government is veſted in two conſtables, two bailiffs, and a headborough. 

The navigable canals, made and making about this place, may be conſidered as models for ingenuity and convenience, 
particularly in the locks, &c. and they afford a communication by water to the rivers Severn, Trent, Merſey, &c. and 
paſſing near ſeveral collieries, convey at an eaſy expenſe the neceſſary fuel and heavy materials for their manufactories, 

which is diſtributed by the ſame cheap conveyance to the various places of conſumption and exportation. 
=. ſpirit of manufactory is not confined to BIRMINGHAM alone, but ſpreads to a conſiderable diſtance round; one 
place we cannot omit noticing ; Soho, about two miles off, was, a few years ago, a barren heath, and now exhibits one 
of the largeſt manufactories in the world, employing ſeveral hundred perſons in the fabrication of buttons, buckles, &c. 

The lower part of the town, being chiefly the warehouſes and manufactories, has, from the innumerable columns of 
ſmoke continually aſcending, contracted a very dirty, and rather mean appearance; but the upper part is well-built, and 
furniſhed with ſhops and houſes that rival the metropolis, It has a theatre which ſtands foremoſt in the rank of places of 
that deſcription out of London; a Vauxhall, aſſemblies, and every other ſpecies of amuſement is here to be found; to 

which the inhabitants, ſuppoſed to be about 60,000, afford ample ſupport. 
The fairs in BixgMINGHAM are held on the Thurſday in Whitſun week, and on the 29th of September. The market 
day is Thurſday, but every day has that appearance to thoſe uſed only to ſee ſuch markets as are uſual in moſt country towns. 
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COVEN T R Y. 

THE city of COVENTRY, from the number of ancient 1 houſes, the various privileges, and peculiar patronage 
of ſeveral of our kings, muſt formerly have been a place of conſiderable eminence. Of the magnificent monaſtery, 
founded by Leofric, Earl of Mercia, few traces exiſt; but a handſome tower and ſpire, the only remains of a church 
formerly belonging to the Grey Friars, and ſeen on the e of the View, ſerve to point out the ſpot where that reli- 
gious houſe ſtood. More conſiderable are the remains of the White Friars; the gateway, cloiſters, and many other parts 
of this monaſtery, being in their original ſtate. St. Mary's Hall, erected early in the reign of Henry the Sixth, for the 
meetings of the principal guild, and the uſe of the corporation, is ornamented with curious portraits of ſeveral of the kings 
of England, in painted glaſs; as well as the arms and portraits of illuſtrious perſons, admitted members of the guild: 
the roof is adorned with * well-carved figures; and, at the upper end of the hall, there is a very curious piece of 
tapeſtry. 

But the chief boaſt of the city is St. Michael's church; the tower and ſpire of which were called, by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, a maſterpiece of architecture, and the elegance and ſymmetry of its parts render it the moſt beautiful ſteeple in 


Europe: its height is one hundred yards. The church is ſpacious ; and the lofty middle aifle, two hundred and fifty feet 
long, ſupported by uncommonly high and airy pillars, is much admired. In the ſame cemetery ſtands Trinity church; 


which, but for its towering neighbour, would be eſteemed a fine ſtructure. St. John's is a neat building, with a tower 


riſing out of the centre, The other chief public buildings are—The Free School ; the Town Hall ; Drapers Hall, &c. 
The beautiful Croſs, ſo much ſpoken of, after being ſuffered gradually to decay, was in 1771 entirely taken down. 


This city was encloſed with embattled ſtone walls, begun in 1355, and which were three miles in circumference, fortified 


with twenty-ſix towers: but Charles II. ordered them to be demoliſhed, becauſe the city held out againſt his father. 
The gates, twelve in number, were ſuffered to remain ; but the principal ones have been at various times taken down, and 
only three are at preſent ſtanding. 

The firſt incorporation of the city was in the 18th year of Edward III. The preſent charter was granted by James I. 
under which the city is governed by a mayor and ten aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace within the city and county : 
there are alſo a recorder, ſteward, coroner, two chamberlains, and two wardens, | 

CoveNnrTxy is ninety-one miles diſtant from London: its greateſt length, including the ſuburbs, one mile and a half, 
and its breadth about half a mile. Before the diſſolution, the population is ſaid by Dugdale to have amounted to 15, ooo 
perſons; but, after that event, the inhabitants, from decay of trade, were compelled to quit the city, ſo that not more 
than 3000 remained in the third year of Edward VI. The preſent population is eſtimated at 25,000, It ſends two 
members to parliament. 

| Reſpecting the popular ſtory of Godiva, it will be fulficient to ſay—that, till within about twenty years, there exiſted a 
painting, in a window of Trinity church, put up in the time of Richard II, repreſenting Leofric and Godiva ; that a 
very ancient wooden figure, called Peeping Tom, is placed as looking out from a houſe in High Street ; and that there is 
an annual proceſſion, on the great fair day, in which a woman, with a dreſs fitted cloſe to her body, repreſenting the cele- 
brated patroneſs of the city, rides through the principal ſtreets, attended by the mayor, eee and the different com- 


panies. 
In the city of 8 (which unites with Lichfield to form a biſhop's ſee) the manufaCture of ribands is very 


extenſive. 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE, Warwickshire. 


* 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


THIS remain of ancient grandeur is ſituated nearly in the middle of Warwickſhire, five miles and a half from Warwick, 
about the ſame diſtance from Coventry, and go miles from London. 

KENILWORTH, ſometimes corruptly called Killingworth, was before the Conqueſt a member of Stonely ; being an an- 
cient demeſne of the crown, and had a caſtle near the banks of the Avon, on a place called Hom Hill; in the woods oppo- 
ſite Stonely Abbey, but which was entirely demoliſhed during the wars between Edmund Ironſide and Canute the Dane. 

This view is the remain of a caſtle begun by Geoffrey de Clinton, chamberlain and treaſurer to Henry I. in whoſe family, 
however, it did not long continue; for, toward the end of John's reign, it was garriſoned by the king, who expended much 
money in repairs. Henry III. alſo repaired and beautified it, at great coſt ; and, in his twenty-eighth year, granted it, as a 
portion with his ſiſter Eleanor, to Simon Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter, The Earl being killed at the battle of Eveſham, his 
ſon garriſoned and fortified the caſtle, leaving the command to Henry de Haſtings, who gallantly withſtood a ſiege of ſix 
months, by an army under the king in perſon. At length, however, worn out by diſeaſes, and their proviſions being nearly 
| exhauſted, the brave garriſon were compelled to ſurrender. In the ſeventh year of Edward 1. Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March, held a tournament here, at which were 100 knights, and as many ladies ; who ſtyled themſelves the Society of the 
Round Table. Here, alſo, the unfortunate Edward II. was kept a priſoner; and, during his confinement, renounced 
his right to the crown, 

Towards the end of Richard the Second's reign, John of Gaunt, to whom the caſtle came by marriage, added that part 
ſtill called Lancaſter Buildings. His ſon becoming king of England, the caſtle again reverted to the crown, and ſo con- 
tinued till the fifth year of the reign of Elizabeth ; when ſhe granted it to her favourite, Leiceſter, who ſpared no expence 
in enlarging and beautifying it ; adding the Gate-houſe, the Gallery, and Mortimer's Towers, as well as that magnificent 
pile called Leiceſter Buildings, the whole of which coſt him upwards of 60,00c/. This being done, he, in July 1575, 
entertained the Queen and her court for 17 days, at an immenſe expence ; the particulars of which entertainment may be 
ſeen in Lanckam's Letter, and the © Princely Pleaſures of Kenilworth Caſtle.“ In the civil wars, it was ſold by the par- 
liament ; and the lead, with other materials, being removed, has cauſed it rapidly to decay. But, even in its preſent ſtate, 
the remains of its ancient grandeur are very conſpicuous; and, on a ſurvey, it was found to contain feven acres within its 
walls. In its original ſplendor, there was alſo a pool, near its walls, of 111 acres, through which ran ſeveral ſtreams, 
abounding with fiſh and fowl. | 

In the diſtance of this view, which is taken from the weſt, appears the Gate-houſe ; and in front, that maſly pile, 
called Czfar's Tower; probably the part built by Clinton, ſome of the walls of which are 18 feet thick; more to the 
right are Lancaſter Buildings; ; and between both ſtands a part of Leiceſter Buildings. 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 


WARWICK is a very ancient town, 93 miles N. W. of London, and is the capital of Warwickſhire, It is plea- 
ſantly ſeated on a hill riſing from the river Avon, over which it has a noble bridge. This is ſuppoſed by Camden to be the 
place called by the Romans Verovicum Præſidium, where the Dalmatian horſe were poſted. The hill, or rather rock, on 
which it ſtands, is of free-ſtone, of which, indeed, all the public edifices in the town are built, 

The object, however, to which our attention muſt chiefly be directed at preſent, is its CASTLE, which is a very ſtately 
pile of building. By whom it was founded is not at all clear: by ſome it is conſidered as of Roman origin; others ſay that 
Cymbeline the Britiſh king was its founder ; Dugdale, again, aſcribes it to Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred, and fixes the 
founding of the dungeon in 915. By Doomſday Book it appears to have belonged to the crown in Edward the Confeſſor's 
time, and to have been conſidered as a ſtrong defence of the midland parts of the kingdom. 
ſaid to have employed Turkill de Warwick, the governor in the former reign, to fortify and enlarge it; for which purpoſe 
ſome houſes belonging to the monks at Coventry were deſtroyed. But when the work was completed, William appointed 
one of his own countrymen (Henry de Newbury) governor, and made him Earl of Warwick in 1076. Towards the end 
of the reign of Stephen, the Counteſs ſurrendered it to the Duke of Normandy, afterwards King Henry II. 

In the time of Henry ITI. this caſtle was deemed ſo important, that a ſecurity was required of the ſiſter and heir of the 


Earl, that ſhe ſhould not marry any man but whom the King approved. In the reign of Edward III. it was repaired and 
enlarged, and was afterwards occupied by the brother of Edward IV. who had planned many improvements, of which his 


death, however, prevented the execution. It came again to the crown in the time of Richard III. and after ſeveral grants 
by different ſovereigns, it was preſented by James I. to Fulk Greville, who retrieved it from a ſtate almoſt of perfect ruin, 
the ſtrongeſt part being then the county gaol. The CAsTLE is the reſidence of the preſent Earl of Warwick. 

The apartments are very nicely contrived; and the communication of the remoteſt parts of the building one with the 
other, is ſo well preſerved by galleries, and by a large and magnificent hall, that in the whole building no irregularity is 


found, notwithſtanding the antiquity of its plan, as it was a caſtle built for ſtrength, and CORY not originally deſigned 
for a place of pleaſure, 


In the CASTLE are many curious original pictures by Vandyke and other eminent artiſts, of kings, queens, and inuſ. 
trious perſonages of the ſeveral courts of Europe. Here are alſo ſhewn ſome antiquities ſaid to have belonged to the famous 


Guy Earl of Warwick. 


William the Conqueror is 
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A P PLE BV 
IS the county town of Weſtmoreland, at the diſtance of 279 miles north-weſt of London, and is .. ſeated on 
the north bank of the river Eden, which almoſt ſurrounds it. 

APPLEBY is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed by Horſley to have been the Roman town called Galacum. It is 
believed to have been formerly a county of itſelf, and to have had ſheriffs of its own, Henry I. gave it privileges equal 
to thoſe of the city of Vork; and theſe were confirmed by Henries II. and III. and other ſucceeding kings. In the 
reign of Edward I. it had a mayor and two provoſts; and is at preſent governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
and a common council. It is, however, gone greatly to decay, conſiſting chiefly of one broad ſtreet, which runs with 
an eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth, At one end of this ſtreet is a caſtle, fortified by the river, and large trenches whereby 
the river does not ſurround it. 

This caſtle was given by King John to John de Vipont, or De Veteriponte, as a reward for his good ſervices. It 
remained in this family till the reign of Henry III. when Robert de Vipont, joining in a rebellion with Montfort Earl of 
Leiceſter, was ſlain in the battle of Eveſham ; and his eſtate, being ſeized, was given to Roger Clifford and Roger de 
Leybourne, who had married his daughters. At length, upon the diviſion of the Viponts' eſtate, this barony fell to the 
Cliffords, afterwards Earls of Cumberland, the anceſtors, by the mother's ſide, of the Earls of Thanet, in whoſe noble 
family it ſtill remains. A part of the caſtle is now converted to the purpoſe of a common gaol. 

The town contains two churches, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital founded in 1651 by the Lady Anne, daughter and 
heireſs of George Lord Clifford, and endowed for a governeſs and twelve other widows, commonly called the Mother 
and Twelve Siſters. It has alſo a town-hall, and a ſtone bridge over the Eden, It ſuſtained very conſiderable injury in 
the wars between England and Scotland; in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard II. it was burnt to the ground; and in 
1598 was depopulated by the plague. | 

The market is chiefly famous for corn, and held on Saturdays ; and the fairs on Whitſun eve for horned cattle, Whit | 
Monday for linen, cloth, and merchandiſe, June 10th for horned cattle and ſheep, and A loth for horſes, ſheep, and 
linen cloth. 


AyyPLEBy ſends two members to Parliament, the preſent repreſentatives (1799) being the An. John Tufton and John 
Courtenay, Eſq. 
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WIN DERME RE. 


THIS paragon of all the northern lakes is ſituated on the weſtern border of the county. of Weſtmorland ; and takes 
its name from a village near it called Winander, but long ſince abbreviated to Winder, 

From a promontory of conſiderable height, in the vicinity, the lake is ſeen to moſt advantage: It meaſures about ten 
miles in length, two in breadth, and about eighteen in compaſs, with very winding ſhores, and is ſurrounded on all ſides 
with rocks, woods, and incloſures. In ſome places the crags appear through the trees hanging over the water ; in other 

places little vallies are ſeen opening between the hills, through which ſmall torrents empty themſelves into the lake ; and 

in all parts the border quite round is delicate and beautiful. It is paved, as it were, at bottom with one continued rock, and 
in ſome places is ſaid to be thirty-five fathom deep: The water, however, is ſo — clear, that a fiſh not a pound 
weight may be ſeen to attack a bait at twelve yards deep. 

The lake abounds with almoſt all kinds of fiſh ; yet is moſt noted for that delicate but rare b Porter called the charr, which 
is ſcarcely ever found in any other county in England : and even here it is met with but in one part of the mere, the pike 
deſtroying it in the other. All the fiſhing belongs to the barony of Kendal, and all the tithe fiſh to the rector of Winander 
pariſh, who has a pleaſure-boat upon the lake, and ſo much money per boat in lieu of the tithe. The ſeaſon for taking 
charr is in cold weather, and they are only to be taken by nets. Perch (called baſs), is alſo a favourite fiſh in this lake. 

In the midſt of the lake riſe ſeveral ſmall iſlands, covered with trees, which greatly adorn the proſpect. In one of theſe 
iſlands a hermit lived ſeveral years, ſubſiſting only on roots and fiſh, and never going into a bed. We are alfo told 
(European Magazine, vol. xxi. p. 411.), that Mr. Adam Walker, the philoſopher, (at the age of twenty-five) having 
taken a diſguſt at the world, had formed the reſolution of abandoning it, and was ſome time actually in treaty for one of 
the iſlands on this lake, where he intended to turn hermit ; and which had certainly taken Pon but for the ridicule and 
remonſtrances of his friends. 

The principal iſland, which is ſeen in this View, is the property of John Chriſtian 88 Eſq. WR . the 
elegant manſion begun by the late Mr. Engliſh, Mr. Curwen has expended large fums in improvements, and the eſtate 
is now a terreſtrial paradiſe. It contains about thirty acres, and abounds with the moſt delightful proſpects imaginable. 

There are five or fix places in the vicinity of this expanſe of water that particularly attract the notice of travellers. The 
rivers Rothay and Brathay are the principal ſtreams which ſupply the lake; and it is remarkable, that its margin is not 
disfigured by reed or bulruſh ; nor 1s any, after Lomond, ſo well defined, nor in poſſeſſion of a more variegated ſhore, 
adorned with elegant and rural ſeats, particularly Colgarth, built by Dr. Watſon, Biſhop of Landaff; Croft Lodge ;. 
and ſeveral others, belonging to Sir John Legard, Mrs, Taylor, Mr. Dixon, &c. &c. 


In ſhort, a volume of deſcription might be written, and after all fail of giving an adequate idea of the grand, beautiful, 
and pictureſque ſcenery of WIN DERMERE. 
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SALISBURY. 


NEW SARUM, or SALISBURY, in Wiltſhire, of which it is the capital, and a biſhop's ſee. It is a large, clean city, 
well built, at the conflux of the rivers Avon, Bourn, Nadder, and Willy, 83 miles diſtant from London ; and is ſuppoſed 
to owe its foundation to a contention for power between the Earl and Biſhop of Old Sarum, the latter of whom obtained a 
bull from the pope, by virtue of which he tranſlated the church to the ſpot where it now ſtands ; and a temporary chapel, in 
honour of the Virgin, was ſo far advanced, that Richard Poore, then biſhop, celebrated divine ſervice in it, and conſecrated 
a cemetery there on the feaſt of the Trinity 1219 ; and, at Michaelmas, in 1225, conſecrated three altars in the new cathe- 
dral. After this the old city was deſerted very faſt, and a charter of incorporation given by Henry III. with a grant from 
Edward III. to turn the great weſtern road through the new city, completed the deſtruQion of Old Sarum. 

SALISBURY is greatly famed for its beautiful cathedral, the height of which exceeds that of St. Paul's, at London. Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren fays, the whole pile is large and magnificent, and may be juſtly accounted one of the beſt patterns of ar- 
ChiteCture of the age wherein it was built; and the thorough repair it has lately had, under the direction of the celebrated 
Mr. Wyatt, renders it the moſt complete butlding of the kind in this kingdom. The upper part of the tower, and its elegant 
ſpire, are ſuppoſed to have been added about 200 years after the body of it was built; which is ſaid to have as many doors 
as there are months in the year, as many windows as days, and as many marble ſhafts as hours: it contains ſeveral handſome 
monuments, and a good library ; with a fine window of ſtained glafs, by Pearſon, from a deſign by Mortimer. The Chap- 
ter-houſe, which is a very extraordinary edifice, highly deſerves the minute inſpection of the curious. 

The ſtreets of Sal Is BUR are in general ſpactous, and at right angles; and through many of them runs a ſtream of water. 
Here are three churches beſides the cathedral ; and in the market-place, which is very large, is an elegant new town-houſe, 
built by the Earl of Radnor. This city is remarkable for the many boarding-ſchools in it, particularly for ladies. Its ma- 
nufaQures are flannels and druggets, a cloth for the Turkey trade, called Saliſbury Whites; alſo bone-lace, and cutlery. 
There are markets on Tueſdays and Saturdays, ufually well ſupplied. It has ſeveral fairs in the year; beſides one every 
fortnight, from ten days before Chriſtmas to Lady-Day, for cattle. Here are three charity-fchools ; an aſylum for clergy- 
men's widows, called the Matrons' College; and ſeveral other benevolent inſtitutions, 

The river Avon is navigable to within a ſhort diſtance of this city ; which is governed by a mayor, hich- ſteward, recorder 
and his deputy, 24 aldermen, 30 common-council, a town-clerk, and three ſerjeants at mace. | 
In the netghbourhood of this city are many elegant manſions of nobility and gentry ; particularly Wilton Houſe, and 
Longford Caſtle, the ſeats of the Earls of Pembroke and Radnor, well worth the notice of travellers ; and about eight 
miles to the north ſtand thoſe curious remains of antiquity, Stonehenge. 
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T HIS moſt delightful village, five miles from Scarborough, on the York road, is ſituate on the banks of the Derwent 
which 1s — by a ee e bridge of four Roman arches. The river winds through the village in a . 
current, but ſoon expands to a deep and broader ſtream, frequently viſited b I 
e pid. frequently y anglers, for the very fine trout of which it 

In a pleaſant field to the weſt of Avro ſtands an ancient, pictureſque building (ſeen in the annexed Print), formerly a 
ſplendid manſion, belonging to the family of the Eures, who poſſeſſed large eſtates in theſe parts, and in the neighbourhood 
__ This once magnificent ſtructure exhibits an awful picture of the ravages of time, and the inattention of man; 
or by the many curious arches, and ſtone ſtaircaſ : 
ys rvirgy ox , es, now in ruin, it appears to have been ſtrongly built, and well finiſhed 

a= 3 op _ to the noble family of the Atton's Knights, deſcended from the illuſtrious Barons Veſcies; the 
inheritance of which family was, by the m : 
aa y was, by arriage of the daughters, divided between Edward St. John, the Eures, and the 

From hence to Hackneſs is a pleaſant ride, through a valley that is charming beyond deſcription. The Derwent 
meanders in alimpid ſtream by your fide ; and lofty hills, adorned with hanging woods of various s hues add greatly to the 
wildneſs and grandeur of this enchanting and luxuriant ſcene. , , - 

At AyTON is a chapel where divine ſervice was, till lately, performed only four times a year; but the pious M 
Boutflower, the preſent Vicar, voluntarily gives a lecture once a week: unremitting in the ſacred duties of his office ; 

« He tries each art, reproves each dull delay, ; 
% Allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way,” 
For the * ſouth View of AYTON, taken near the malt-kiln, we are indebted to the 1 ingenious Mr. Hornſey of 
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DROPPING WELL 


THIS remarkable Spring riſes in a field near Knareſborough, in the Weſt Riding of the county of York. The 
DRorrixe WELL, at a very ſhort diſtance from its ſource, flows over a rock (whoſe ſummit overhangs the baſe four or 
five feet) nearly covered with moſs, which diſperſes the water ſo equally over the ſurface of the upper part of the rock, 20 
feet in height, that it falls from the numberleſs ends of the moſs in ſuch minute and inceſſant drops, as to reſemble violent 
rain. The rock is continually increaſing by lapidification, but by ſlow and imperceptible degrees, and the face of it is 
beautified by the moſt brilliant and varied tints Nature can produce, This petrifying well (as it is called) is within a few 
yards of the river Nid, into which its waters fall, and at the entrance has manifeſted its encruſting quality by having 
formed a rock in the river. | 
The Well is the property of the pete family of Slingſby, and it is let with a houſe and other premiſes to a publican. 
The acceſs to the Well is through the public-houſe, up a gravelled walk parallel with the Nid, and ſhaded by a plantation of 
foreſt trees. The occupier procures annually many birds neſts, with their eggs, which are placed in the moſs on the ſhelves 
and in the holes of the rock, in ſuch ſituations, that the water conſtantly flows over them, and in about ſix or eight weeks 
they become ſtrongly encruſted with ſtone. The water will alſo encruſt various other ſubſtances; but on them it requires 
eight or ten months to complete its operation. The publican diſpoſes of his curioſities to the viſitors of the Well at moderate 
prices. It is ſaid that the water is largely impregnated with calcareous earth, and with a little nitre and ſulphur ; and 
that it has an acid property. Tradition reports that Mother Shipton was born at the foot of this Well. | 

The circular towers and maſly ſtone works, the remains of the once famous caſtle; the town and church of Knareſborough ; 
the river ; the ſtone bridge, and the mill ; the woods and plantations; the lofty perpendicular limeſtone quarries ; the 
cottages at their feet; the hermitage in their centre; and the whimſical Fort Montague at their ſummit ; all conſpire to 
render the ſcenery of this little ſpot ſupereminently pictureſque. | 

The town of Knareſborough is about 13 miles from York, and 211 N. by W. from London. It is an ancient borough 
by preſcription, and was formerly called the Yorkſhire Spaw, though the ſprings are at Harrowgate (a View of which was 
publiſhed in No. II. of this work), a diſtance of 3 or 4 miles from the town, but in the ſame pariſh. The advantages 
derived from theſe ſprings are conſiderably decreaſed of late, by the celebrity of the Spaw at Scarborough. 

We muſt not omit to mention, to the honour of this place, that in the interregnum its caſtle (defended by only 120 men) 
ſuſtained a long ſiege by the Parliament forces under Lilburn ; and when, through the treachery of one of the townſmen, 
the beſiegers had effected a breach in a weak part of the wall, theſe brave defenders, by two ſpirited allies, obtained a 
capitulation granting them permiſſion to retire whither they pleaſed. 

Knareſborough is better than three furlongs in length, has a market on Wedneſdays, and fix fairs, held on the Wed- 
neſdays after Jan. 24 and March 12; on May 6; Monday after Aug. 10; Wedneſday after Aug. 12; and Dec. 13. It is 
governed by a bailiff, and ſends two members to Parliament: the preſent repreſentatives being Lord John Townſhend, and 
James Hare, Eſq. 
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HACENESS, formerly the property of William Rufus, is a romantic village, in the North Riding of Vorkſhire, 
celebrated for the ſublimity of its ſcenery, and is, therefore, viſited in the ſummer ſeaſon by all the people of taſte and 
faſhion who reſort to Scarborough, from which it is about ſix miles diſtant. Tt is ſituated in a delightful valley, embo- 
ſomed by ſurrounding hills, adorned with trees of the richeſt foliage. The hills are lofty and majeſtic, finely variegated, 
differing from each other as well in ſhape as in ornament. The proſpects at HAckxxss are in the higheſt ſtyle of 
grandeur ; the hand of nature having not only enriched them with a profuſion of ſylvan embelliſhments, but alſo moulded 
them into ſuch various forms and projections, as are at once wild, pictureſque, and beautiful. 

The road winds irregularly through the valley, at the foot of the woods, preſenting at every turn a change of ſcenery ; 
and the view is frequently improved by ſprings of water burſting from the ſides of the hills in n natural caſcades, or falling 

in gentle murmurs. | | 

The river Derwent, whoſe ſource is in the hilly country above HA cKNEss, glides in a limpid ſtream near the village, 
to the weſtward of which are bleak and barren moors, that form a ſtriking contraſt to the luxuriant ſcenes of HAckxxss. 

The church, which ornaments the village, is a ſmall but ancient fabric, built (according to an inſcription on the 
wall) in the year 604; the ſpi my is a fine object, when viewed through the i of the woods, which form a Es. 
of charming viſtas. | 

The illuſtrious Lady Hilda, foundreſs of Whitby Abbey, retired in the evening of her days to this delightful ſolitude; 
where ſhe finiſhed a life of exemplary piety and benevolence, A. D. 680, aged 60 years, having lived 33 years moſt 
nobly and royally in a ſecular habit.“ 

The late Marquis of Annandale was the proprietor of 8 : Sir Richard Bempde Johnſtone, Bart. his brother 
and ſucceſſor, is erecting a noble manſion here, with f e gardens, in a favoured ſituation, wherein he has diſplayed 
à ſuperior taſte and elegance. 

The annexed is a north-weſt view of HACKNEss, taken near the road leading to the Low-dales. 
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KIRKHAM ABBEY. 


KIRKHAM ABBEY, Yorkſhire, was founded for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, by Sir Walter L'Eſpie, and 
his lady, A. D. 1112, on account of the death of Walter, their only ſon, This Abbey, with an annual revenue belonging 
to it of above 300l. it is ſuppoſed, was ſurrendered by John Kildwick, the laſt prior, in 1539; for which he was allowed 
gol. a year for his life. 

This priory is ſituated in the centre of a delightful valley, cloſe by the river Derwent, about ſix miles from Malton, and 
twelve from York, and once afforded the moſt intereſting and pictureſque ſcenery ; but Its ancient beauty is now almoſt de- 
ſtroyed, and the venerable pile itſelf has not eſcaped the ravages of time. 

The annexed Plate is a View of the principal remains of that once magnificent ſtructure. Accoriing to Mr. Gent's ac- 
count, it has been moſt curiouſly ornamented with carved work; and (the ſame hiſtorian ſays) in 1733, contiguous to the 
gate, ſtood part of the great houſe, originally the habitation of pilgrims, who were entertained during ten days, when 
their neceſſities were examined into and ſupplied. 

Near the Abbey ſtood a large church, with two ſteeples at the weſt end, Within the gate was a ſmall chapel of 2 
near the great church, repaired for the uſe of the pariſhioners by Madam Frances Crowther, then lady of the manor, who 
alſo repaired the croſs near the Abbey gate. 

Southward of this priory may be perceived the cellars, now rude and broken. Over theſe cellars was a ſpacious hall, or 
dining-room. From a door, north-weſt, was the entrance into the bowling-green ; near which, on the weſt ſide, in the wall, 
are ſtalls or ſeats: and over one of them may yet be perceived, in painting, an abbot or prior conferring his benediction. 

The ſouth-weſt parts of this priory appear to be the ruins of a dormitory, A ſmall part of the eaſt wall of the chancel 
yet remains; and, until the year 1784, ſtood a ſtupendous Gothic tower, curiouſly and beautifully interwoven with ivy, 
which was then blown down by a high wind. It is ſaid, that underneath the ruins there is a curious marble pavement, 
ſuppoſed to cover the remains of many famous perſons : and it is conjectured with ſome degree of probability, that there is 
a ſpacious ſubterranean paſſage from the Abbey towards Malton, which extends more than a mile, 

About a quarter of a mile north-eaſt from the Abbey are two fine wells; one of them was encompaſſed in a circular 
manner with a ſtone wall, from which, by leaden pipes, the water was conveyed under ground to the Abbey. 

What compaſs of ground the priory of KIKkKHAM has once covered, it is difficult to aſcertain. The foundations that 
are viſible are greatly extended ; and, though much overgrown with herbage, the farmers frequently dig up the ſtones, which 
they burn into lime. 

The ſcattered remains of this venerable priory are very ſufficient to give a bigh opinion of its ancient magniicence. 
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LOW HARROGATE. 
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LOW HARROGATE 


HARROGATE, ſituate in the foreſt of Knareſborough, three ad from that town, and 20 from York, conſiſts of 
two villages, namely, HIoH and Low HARROGATE, near a mile diſtant from each other. To this place many reſort 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, from moſt parts of Great Britain and Ireland, to drink the waters, for which it is fo deſervedly 
celebrated. | | 

Theſe medical waters are of two ſorts, the Chalybeate and the Sulphur ;. of the former there are two ſprings at Hicn 
HARROGATE, one of which is called the Old Spa, diſcovered by Captain Slingſly, in the year 1571; the other, 
differing very little from the former in taſte or virtue, is called the Tewit Well. Both theſe waters mix ſmooth with 
milk, but curdle ſoap. e 

The Sulphur Wells are at Low HARROGATE, and are incloſed in buildings of ſtone. The water of theſe wells, for 
many years after it was diſcovered, was either thought too offenſive or too pernicious to be taken inwardly, and therefore 
was uſed only as a waſh for diſeaſes in the ſkin ; but time and experience diſcovered its efficacy, and, before the year 


1700, it was uſed both internally and externally by all ranks of people with inconceivable ſucceſs -in (corbutic and other 
complaints. 


Till the year 1733 there were only three ſulphur wells in this place, but now there are e four. 


The accommodation here is very good; there are eight inns, fit for the reception of the firſt nobleman in the | kingdom ; 
at which houſes the public balls are held on Mondays and Fridays in rotation. Beſides this amuſement, there is a theatre 
at Hicn HARROGATE, built in the year 1788, and opened the iſt of July in the ſame year. 


There is alſo a chapel here, where prayers are read on 0 and Fridays, and a ſermon preached every Sunday 
ne the year. 


The air of HARROGATE is as wholeſome as the ſituation is pleaſant and agreeable. It commands a moſt extenſive 


proſpect of diſtant country, charmingly variegated with towns, villages, woods, and fields, This moſt delightful view 
is terminated by the mountains of Craven, Hamilton Hills, and the Yorkſhire Wolds, 
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THE town of MALrox, which is ſituated in the North Riding of the county of York, ſtands in the direct road from 
York city to Whitby and Scarborough, at the diſtance of two hundred and ſeventeen miles from London. 

It is divided into the Old and New Town, by a ſtone bridge over the river Derwent, which was made navigable to this 
place, and from thence to the river Ouſe, in the firſt year of the reign of Queen Anne. | 

New MALTON has been ſo called, ever ſince the time of King Stephen, in whoſe reign it was rebuilt by Euſtace Fitz- 
John; who alſo erected and endowed a priory for Gilbertine Canons, about the year 1150, at Old MALrox, ſome 
remains of which may yet be ſeen. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; and its value, at the time of the general 
| diſſolution, was reckoned to be 197/. 19s, 24, There was alſo a caſtle at MAaLTon, in the reign of Henry the Firſt, 
traces of which are {till viſible. | 67 

The town, which is populous, and contains three pariſh churches? is a borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff, 
and ſends two members to parliament. Its markets are on Tueſday and Saturday ; the laſt being reckoned the beſt in this 
extenſive county, for horſes, black cattle, and other commodities, particularly all the various implements of huſbandry, for 
the ſupply of which MAL To has immemorially been famous, 

The ſpire of the church, ſeen in the annexed View, and which appears unfiniſhed, was left in its preſent ſtate, through a 
dread of overbalancing the whole ſtructure, by its extreme ponderoſity, had it been completed on the plan which the architect 
at firſt evidently intended. 


MALTON is at preſent repreſented j in parliament by Viſcqunt Milton and William 3 Eſq. 
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PICKERING. 


PICKERING, in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, is ſituated nine miles N. of Malton, 19 W. S. W. of Scarborough, 
and 223 from London, and ſtands on an eminence, by the ſide of a brook, commonly called Pickering- beck. 

The town is large, and is ſuppoſed to contain upwards of 2000 inhabitants; but the houſes are ſcattered and irregular. 
As to its antiquity, the Engliſh Chronicles tell us, that it was built 270 years before Chriſt, by Peridurus, or Perdurius, 
a Britiſh king, who was there interred, 

Pick RING was formerly the principal town in the diſtrict, and Scarborough, 4 now of much more importance, 
was in its wapentake. The caſtle of PicxtRrING has once been a ſtately and extenſive building, but is now in ruin, as 
may be ſeen by the annexed View, which was taken on the ſpot in June, 1796. 

The church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, is a fine object, and well adapted to accommodate a numerous congre- 
gation. In the body of it are many ancient monuments, 

During the Protectorate the marriage bans were publiſhed here at the market-croſs, and the * ſolemnized 
by a juſtice of the peace. 

P1CKERING appears, by Domeſday Book, to have been, in | the time of Edward the Confeſſor, a lordſhip beten to 
Morcar Earl of Northumberland; but who poſſeſſed it after the Conqueſt is uncertain, as no record is found till the thirty- 
ſecond year of Henry III. Fg conſtituted William Lord Dacre ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and aſſigned to him the cuſtody 
of Pickering Caſtle. Through a long ſucceſſion of poſſeſſors this lordſhip came at laſt to Henry Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry IV. of England, and is ſuppoſed to have been by him annexed to the duchy of Lancaſter, to which it now apper- 
tains A court is kept in the caſtle for all actions under forty ſhillings ariſing within the honour of P1cKERING. 

It has a fair for horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep, held the 14th of September, and a weekly market on Mondays. 

« PICKERING formerly ſent two members to Parliament, but does not now retain that privilege. 
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PONT EFRACT, 


COMMONLY called Poux RET, is a neat-built town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, near the conflux of the Are 

and Dan, twenty-two miles S. S.W. of York, and one hundred and ſeventy ſtve N. N. W. of London. 

That it is very ancient is to be preſumed from the circumſtance of many Roman coins having been dug up in different 
parts of it. A gold coin of Nero, worth about 18s, 6d. was found in 1753; whence it is probable, that Veſpaſian, who 
was his lieutenant in Britain, reſided at this place. | 

An hoſpital was founded here in the reign of Henry I.; and in that of Richard II. one Knowles founded a chauntry 
for ſecular canons, and an hoſpital for poor old women, which, at the diſſolution, had a revenue valued at 200l. 4 
There were alſo ſeveral other religious eſtabliſhments ; among theſe, a lazar-houſe dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, with 
houſes of the black, white, and gray Friars. 

The new town ſtands above the caſtle, and is nearly three miles to the weſt of Ferrybridge. Although it contains 
twenty thouſand inhabitants, not a ſingle coach or waggon paſſes through i it ; for there | is no trade but that of licorice. 
At the bottom of a ſpacious market- place ſtands the town-hall. 

The caſtle, now a venerable ruin, was built ſoon after the Conqueſt, and continued one of the manſions of the Earls 
of Lancaſter till the reign of Edward III. when it became the property of the Crown. Here the unfortunate Richard II. 
was murdered in a dungeon, which is {till viſible, though half choked up with rubbiſh. This ſad ſcene is well painted 
by that maſter of the heart Shakeſpeare (Richard II. Act v. Scene 5.). Anthony Earl Rivers alſo, uncle of Edward V. 
and Sir Richard Grey, his half-brother, were both murdered here by the machinations of Richard III. 

The borough was incorporated by the tyrant Richard, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, who are 
in the commiſſion of the peace, and a number of burgeſſes. It had two churches, but one only remains entire, the other 
having been ruined, together with the caſtle, in the civil wars, when being ſeized for Charles I. the Parliament forces | 
laid ſiege to it, and Lord Langdale raiſed it. | 

The markets are on Saturdays, and fairs are held frequently. A great ſhow of horſes begins on the 5th of February; and 
here is a courſe for horſe-racing. > : 

The preſent repreſentatives in Parliament [1798] are Viſcount Galway and John Smyth, Eſq. 
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RICHMOND 


IS a market and borough town of Gillingweſt Wapentake in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate on the north 
fide of the river Swale, over which it has a good ſtone bridge. 

It took its name from the fruitful mount whereon it was built by Alan Earl of Bretagne, one of William the Con- 
queror's generals, who for his valour was rewarded with this earldom, and all the weſt part of Yorkſhire towards Lan- 
caſhire, called Richmondſhire. He built a caſtle here, the tower whereof ſtill exiſte, | 

RiCHMOND was annexed to the duchy of Lancaſter in the reign of Richard II., and ſo continues to this day. From 
Alan it paſſed into three ſeveral families, and at length came to Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards King of England by 
the title of Henry the Seventh. The next perſon who derived his honour from hence was Henry Fitzroy, Lord Admiral, 
illegitimate ſon of Henry VIII., who was created Duke of Richmond and Somerſet ; but thoſe titles were extin& with 
him. In 1613 the title of Earl and afterwards Duke of Richmond was conferred by King James I. upon Lodowick Duke 
of Lenox, in whoſe houſe it continued till the death of Charles Stuart, who died without iſſue in 1672, being then ambaſ- 
ſador at the Court of Denmark ; but the title was revived in leſs than three years after by King Charles IT., and be- 
ſtowed upon his Majeſty's ſon Lenox, born of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth. In that line it remains at the preſent day. 

R1cHMOND has ſent burgeſſes to parliament ever ſince the 2d of Edward III. The preſent repreſentatives are, the 
Hon. Lawrence Dundas, and Charles George Beauclerc, Eſq. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 24 
common councilmen, and their officers, who keep courts for all ſorts of actions. The mayor is choſen on the 1 3th of 
January by the thirteen free companies of the tradeſmen. b é 

The town has three gates leading to three ſuburbs, and had formerly a monaſtery, the ſteeple of which ſtill remains. 
Many of the houſes are built of freeſtone, and the ſtreets are well paved. It has a conſiderable trade for yarn Rockings 
and woollen knit caps for ſeamen ; and has annual horſe- races. 

There is a plentiful market on Saturdays for cattle and all kinds of proviſions; and its fairs are on Saturday before 
Palm Sunday, the firſt Saturday in July, and September 1 4+ 

| Diſtance from London 230 miles, N. N. W. 
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THE pleaſant, well-built, and populous town of RieeoN, is ſituated in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, ſix miles above 
Borough- bridge, and about two hundred and ten from London. | 
The town, which is of conſiderable antiquity, was plundered by the Scots in 1318; and Gntioued 3 in a deſolate ſtate till 
after Edward the Third defeated the Scots, at Gledeſmere, where near 20,000 were ſlain in battle; and their power was ſo 
effeQually reduced by this victory, that the Archbiſhop of York, and other diſtinguiſhed perſonages, were induced to reſtore 
the town, rebuilding the minſter from the foundation, which is the church that at preſent remains. In the reign of Charles 
the Firſt, it was the ſcene of a treaty between the commiſſioners of that unfortunate monarch and the Scots ; and the great 
ſteeple of the church was blown down in 1660. A conſiderable number of very curious Saxon coins were found at Rieeox, 

in the year 1695. | 

There are two bridges over the Ure, or Aire; on the banks of which once ſtood: a famous monaſtery, huilt by Winfred, 
Archbiſhop of York, afterwards made into a college for a dean and ſecular canons. The church, and two miles round, 
which was made a ſanctuary by King Athelſtan, though diſſolved by Henry the Eighth, was reſtored under James the Firſt, 
and till retains collegiate privileges; having a dean and chapter, and the right of ſending a proctor to the convocation of 
the province of York. This church was, in the laſt century, famous for a curious piece of prieſtcraft, called Wilfrid's 
Needle; and it is now the only church in England, except Southwell in Nottinghamſhire, which is at once collegiate and 
parochial. | | 

Though RieeoN has a ſtaple for wool, which is weekly bought up by the Leeds, Wakefield, Hallifax, and other York- 
ſhire clothiers, its moſt famous manufacture is that of ſpurs, which are eſteemed the beſt in the world, 

This view of RIO is taken from Studley Park (the celebrated ſeat of the late Mr. Aiſlabie, now of Mrs. Allanſon); 

which is of great advantage to the town, as the elegant manſion and grounds draw a great deal of company from the adjacent 
country, and particularly from Harrowgate, which is only about ten miles diſtant. 

Hackfall, another very delightful ſeat, belonging to the ſame Te is alſo ſituated within a few miles, and attracts many 
viſitors. 
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RIVALX ABBEY. 


THIS magnificent remain of antiquity, which is ſituated in the North riding of the county of York, about thirty miles 
from Scarborough, and twenty north of York, ſtands on the eſtate of Mr. DuncomBx'; whoſe large domains in this part 
have acquired him the title of rich; and, indeed, the prodigious expenſe the predeceſſor of the preſent poſſeſſor was at, to 
make a bowling-green on the brow of the hill that overlooks theſe ruins, evinces that he had a ſuperabundance of wealth; 
but, at the ſame time, fully demonſtrates, that he knew the beſt way of doing good with it, was to provide employment for 

the induſtrious. At one end of this green is an elegant pavilion, which juſt appears in the annexed View; at the other, a 
beautiful circular temple : both which edifices are adorned with paintings. Beneath the pavilion are apartments for the 
gardener, who has a ſtore of excellent ale, for the refreſhment of ſuch as will be at the pains and labour of aſcending the 
ſteep and intricate path which leads to this truly delightful ſpot : from whence, on three ſides, are moſt beautiful proſpects; 
on the fourth, a thick plantation of firs and ſhrubs breaks the northern blaſts, which on ſo elevated a ſ pot muſt otherwiſe be 
very ſevere. Here Mr. Dux couzE ſometimes liberally entertains his friends, the pavilion being furniſhed with N 8 con- 
veniency for that purpoſe. Duncombe Park, his reſidence, is about ſeven miles from this place. 

The ruins prove this Abbey to have been of great extent; the ſituation of which is not to be ſurpaſſed for pictureſque beauty. 

The following account of this eſtabliſhment is given in Burton's Monaſticon— 

« St. Bernard, Abbot of Clareval, was a man full of devotion, and chief of many monks, ſome of whom he ſent into 
England, who were honourably received both by the king and kingdom; and particularly by Sir Walter L'Eſpie, who 
about A. D. 1137, 31ſt Hen. I. allotted to ſome of them a ſolitary place in Blakemoor, near Hemlac, now Hemſley, 
ſurrounded by ſteep hills, and covered with wood and ling, near the angles of three different vales, with each a rivulet 
running through them; that paſſing by where the Abbey was built, being called Rie: whence this vale took its name, and 
this houſe was thence called the Abbey of Rievale. Here William, the firſt Abbot—one of thoſe monks ſent by St. Bernard 
—a man of great virtue, and excellent memory, began the building of the monaſtery, dedicating it to the Virgin Mary, - 
which the ſaid Walter L'Eſpie amply endowed, The family of Roos were patrons of this Abbey it in 115 3, the 18th of 
Stephen. Walter L'Eſpie was buried in this Abbey.“ 

We are told by Dugdale, that this Walter L'Eſpie, who was a noble Baron, having loſt his ſon by a fall from his horſe, 
devoted a good part of his eſtate to pious uſes; he founded the Abbey of Canon Regulars at Kirkham, in Yorkſhire, Anno 
1112; that of Rivarx in 1136; and that of Warden, in Bedfordſhire, Anno 1136; and at length ended his life in a 
monaſtic habit, at RivaLx, Anno 1158. His daughter, Adelina, was married to Peter Lord Roos, from whom his 
Grace the Duke of Rutland derives his pedigree, 
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SCARBOROUGH. 


SCARBOROUCH, an ancient ſea-port, on the borders of the German ocean, is 235 miles north of London, and 40 
north-eaſt from York. Its name is derived from the Saxon, Sceap-bupz, ſignifying a town or fort on a rock. It is ſituated 
in the boſom of a ſpacious bay, noble, beautiful, and romantic. The town ſtands on the declivity of a hill, which is 

waſhed at the foot by the waves, and is, in ſtreſs of weather, a very convenient port for ſhips trading on this coaſt. The 


lofty promontory on which the caſtle is erected ſhelters the town from the eaſtern — and terminates the view with 
magnificence and grandeur. 


The noble caſtle has a juſt claim to great antiquity, being built about the year 1136, by William le Groſſe, Earl of 
Albermarle and Holderneſſe, a military nobleman, deſcended from the ſiſter of William the Conqueror. It is 380 feet 
above the level of the ſea, by which it is bounded on three ſides, and preſents to the north, the eaſt, and the ſouth, a ſweep 


of perpendicular rocks, totally inacceſſible. The tremendous height of its ſummit correſponds with the deſcription of 
Dover cliff by the inimitable pen of Shakeſpeare ;— | 


— The murm'ring ſurge, 
That on th' unnumber'd pebbles idly _— | 
Can ſcarce be heard ſo high. 


Within the caſtle wall is a plain, which, according to ancient hiſtorians, contained 60 acres, of a beautiful verdure, - 
ſupplied by a well of limpid water ſpringing from the rock ; but the area of the. plain is now reduced to little more than 
I9 acres; The elevation of the ſite, the venerable walls which adorn its ſummit, and a ſtately tower, majeſtic in ruins, 
convey an idea of much beauty, ſtrength, and importance ; but theſe noble veſtiges of ancient magnificence, mouldering 
under the deſtructive impreſſions of time, exhibit an awful memorial of the inſtability of all human grandeur. The church 


is alſo the remains of an ancient fabric, formerly a convent of Carmelite friars, dedicated to the "IR Py, the . 
now ſingularly ſtanding at the eaſt end, was originally central. 


SCARBOROUGH ſends two members to parliament. The town is governed by two bailiffs, two. coroners, four cham- 


berlains, and 36 ſelect burgeſſes. The inhabitants are eſtimated at I0,000—and the ſhipping at 33, 400 tons. 
SCARBOROUGH is diſtinguiſhed as one of the oldeſt and moſt reſpectable ſea-bathing places in Great Britain. The me- 
dicinal virtues of its celebrated Spa were diſcovered, upwards of 160 years ago. The great Dr. Mead entertained a high 
opinion of them. Theſe properties are deſcribed :—as favourable in moſt caſes of obſtructions, in a beginning dropſy, and 
a too groſs corpulency; it is deemed a preventive of diſorders originating in a e habit, alſo 1 in aſthmatic and 
many other complaints. 


For the annexed view, which is from the road to Seamer, we are indebied to the able pencil of the1 ingenious Mr. J. Hornſey. 
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SHEFFIELD 


IS a market town of Strafford Wapentake in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, ſituate on the borders of Derbyſhite. 

It has a fine ſtone bridge over the river Don, another over the Sheaf, and two churches, one built in the reign of 
Henry I. the other lately, It had alſo a caſtle, one of five which anciently ſtood upon the Don at ten miles diſtance 
from each other. This was built in the reign of Henry III.; and in it, or in the manor-houſe of the park, Mary Queen 
of Scots was priſoner 16 or 17 years; but after the death of Charles I. it was, with ſeveral others, by order of parlia- 
ment demoliſhed. A copy of the capitulation by one Leſly the governor is ſtill preſerved, 

The extent of the town from eaſt to weſt is about a mile; from north to ſouth it is in ſome places about half a mile, 
in others about three quarters. The river Don, which, being joined with the Sheaf, runs from hence to Rotherham, is 
navigable within about three miles of the town ; and from thence to and above the town great numbers of works are 
erected upon it, for forging, ſlitting, and preparing the iron and ſteel for the SHEFFIELD manufacture, and for grinding 
knife and ſciſſar blades, for which this town is anne 1 famous; and is alſo in great repute for my other article of 
ſteel and iron. 

Beſides the places of public worlhip according to the ha of England, and the chapel belonging to the Duke of 
Norfolk's hoſpital, there are meeting-houſes for preſbyterians, independents, quakers, and methodiſts, and a Roman 
catholic chapel. 


SHEFFIELD has alſo two Hotprtals, | a charity- ſchool, a free — a town-hall, a handſome aſſembly- room, 
and a commodious theatre. 

The houſes of SHEFFIELD have in general a dingy appearance, from the canton ſmoke of the forges. There are 
between ſix and ſeven hundred maſter-cutlers, who employ n not leſs than 12,000 perſons 1 in the iron manufactures, and each 
of the maſters gives a particular ſtamp to his wares, 


The pariſh being large, Mary I. incorporated twelve of the chief inhabitants, and their faccellors for ever, by the ſtyle 
of the twelve capital burgeſſes of SHEFFIELD, | 

The remains of the Roman fortification between this town and W are ain viſible; and here is alſo the famous 
trench of five miles long, by ſome called Devil's or Dane's Bank, and by others Kemp's Bank and Temple's Bank. 


SHEFFIELD has a plentiful market on Tueſdays for butter, corn, cattle, and fiſh ; and two annual fairs, one held on 
Tueſday in Trinity week, the other on November 28, 


Diſtance from London 159 miles. 
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SHERIFF HUTTON CASTLE. 

SHERIFF HUTTON CASTLE, in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, now the py of Lady Irwin'of Temple- 
newſam, near Leeds, was built by Bertrand de Bulmer, in the reign of King Stephen; which, together with the manor, 
was part of the demeſnes of the Biſhop of Durham, and, in the civil wars between that Prince and the Empreſs Maud, 
was ſeized for the King by Alan Earl of Brittany and Richmond. It was afterwards purchaſed by Bertrand, a deſcendant 
of the founder, who gave it in marriage with his only daughter Emma to Jeffrey de Nevil. This caſtle being much 
decayed by time and neglect, it was repaired by Ralph de Nevil, the firſt Earl of Weſtmorland, who died in the year 1 389; 
and it continued in the poſſeſſion of the noble family of the Nevils, until the death of Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, 
who was ſlain in Towton field; and his lands, &c. being ſeized by Edward IV. this caſtle and the manor were given to 
Richard Duke of York, the king's brother. Richard impriſoned Anthony Woodville, Earl of Rivers, Edward the Fifth's 
uncle, in this caſtle ; and, after he had effeQed his bloody deſign of murdering the royal children (Edward V. and his 
brother), he alſo impriſoned his brother's ſon Edward Earl of Warwick, here, who continued in confinement until Richard 
was ſlain by Henry VII. in Boſworth Field. 

This venerable pile, which may be ſeen on every ſide at a great diſtance, conſiſts of ſeven ſtately towers, five of which, 
with a diſtant view of York Minſter, appear in the annexed north proſpect, taken on the ſpot the 27th of June, 1796. 
Notwithſtanding the viſible decay in almoſt every part of this fabric, in one of the towers there are two ſpacious rooms, 
the uppermoſt nearly entire; in which may yet be ſeen the remains of a painting, but too much defaced to diſtinguiſh 
what it has once repreſented. | 

SHERIFF HuTrTox i is ſituate on an eminence ten Miles N. N. E. of York, and nine S. W. of Malton. It is an irregular 
built village, containing above 100 families. The church is a large building, dedicated to St. Helen, and is both a reQory 
and a vicarage. The Archbiſhop of York, as rector, is entitled to all the tithes, which are very conſiderable, and leaſed 
under his grace for three lives. He is alſo patron of the vicarage. Edward III. in conſideration of the great ſervices 
done by Ralph Nevil, Lord Raby, granted him certain privileges for the maintenance of two prieſts, to celebrate divine 
ſervice daily in the pariſh church here, for the good eſtate of himſelf during life, and afterwards for the health of his father 
and mother's ſouls, and all his anceſtors. It ſeems alſo that the king afterwards granted him the manor, as John, his ſon 
and heir, inherited it after his death, and obtained a charter in the year 1377, for holding a weekly market here on 


Monday ; and a fair annually on the eve of the exaltation of the holy croſs (Sept. 14), and two days following; but are 
now diſcontinued, 
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WAREFI TEE. 

THIS is a large well- built market- town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, about 24 miles from York, and 184 N. N. W. 
from London. It has a bridge over the Calder, on which King Edward the IVth built a chapel in memory of his father 
Richard Duke of York, and others of his party, who were killed not far from thence in the battle with the Lancaſtrians, 
in 1460, This chapel is better than nine yards in length, and about fix in breadth ; the ſtrong foundation of 
which, being its greateſt defence againſt the force of ſwelling floods and rapid ſtreams, is now converted to a ſort of ware- 
houſe, though by King Edward it was founded in memory of his deceaſed friends, and a chantry of two prieſts eſtabliſhed 
to pray for their departed fouls. - 

The town of Wakefield was famous in Camden's time for its extent, neat buildings, great markets, and manufactory of 
cloth. It conſiſts chiefly of three great ſtreets, centering near the church. In the market- place there is a beautiful croſs, 
being an open colonade of the Doric order, ſupporting a dome, and a lantern at the top, under which is a room wherein 
the public buſineſs is tranſacted. The church, which was repaired i in 1724, is a large lofty Gothic ſtructure, with a ſpire, 
one of the higheſt in the county, and contains ſome very curious monumental inſcriptions. Though the town is not a 
corporation, yet it is ſaid that there are more people in it than in York city. Immenſe loads of coals are carried from 
hence by water to different parts of Yorkſhire, = 

Lady Camden endowed a weekly lecture in this town with 80/. a year; and there is a charity-ſchool ſupported by the 
inhabitants. 

The markets are held on Thurſdays and Fridays, the latter being for woollen cloth, of which there are wry great 
manufaRories in this town. 

The fairs are held on the Tueſday before Palm Sunday, July 14, and November 12. 

There is a ground alſo at Wakefield, on which an annual horſe- race is ſtill kept up. 
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WHITBY, a conſiderable ſea- port in the North Riding of the county of Vork, is ſituated 1 nn 
The Saxon name of the place was Strenſbal, ſignifying a conſpicuous building on the coaſt 3 acai of London. 
Preſtely, or the habitation of prieſts; and is now named Whitby, the white village. Ls afterwards called 
The town ſtands on two oppoſite declivities, gradually declining to the borde 
: | rs of the 
here loſt in the German Ocean, after dividing the place into two nearly equal parts, , _—_ pany ſtreams are 
There are ſome very ſpacious and elegant houſes in the town, belonging to the opulent inhabit nt 8 wy ge. | 
in general incommodious. | | | | | ants ; but the ſtreets are 
The port is protected from the violence of the waves by five piers one N ; 
3 | „one of which, extend ; 
ſea, is finiſned in a handſome manner, and terminates in a circular head, forming . batte „ into the 
pounders); and the entrance of the port is altogether defended by twenty- two guns. bs CN 
WHITBY is in great repute for ſhip-building, which forms a conſiderable br : | 
: Kg | anch of trade th | 
five commodious docks for repairing ſhips, and three conſiderable manufactories of ſail- cloth n 20. Port. - nn 
The amount of the tonnage of ſhips belonging to this port is from forty to fifty thouſand tons meaſurement 
There are ſeveral alum-works in the vicinity, which are tl | ; : : 
2 / | 1e only manufactories of that kind at preſent employed in 
The number of inhabitants in the town, at a moderate calculation, is 14,000, and in the whole pariſh, 16,000 
The church is an ancient ſtructure, ſituated upon an eminence to the eaſt of the town, to which dee 3 if 
198 ſteps. | | 8 is an aſcent of 
The abbey, a venerable ruin, of Gothic architecture, contiguo 5 | | 
| guous to the church, was founded by Of Ki 
Northumberland, in the year 656. The celebrated Lady Hilda, of royal deſcent * 
| ot the fi . 7 
interred in Hackneſs church, | ; 8 » Was the firſt abbeſs. Her remains are 
| WairTsBY is indiſputably a ſea-port of eminence, and the inhabitants have acquired | 
tures in ſhipping» 8 quired great opulence by ſucceſsful adyen- 
In November 1710 a dreadful ſtorm happened here, which did upwards of 40, oool. damage to the ſhipping 
WaHiTBY market is on Saturday, and abundantly ſupplied. Ping. 
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HITBY- ABBEY, Yorkſhire. 
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WHITBY ABBEY. 


* 


THIS ancient building, which now exhibits a noble architectural ruin, was founded in the year 657, by Oſwy, king 
of Northumberland, for the monks and nuns of the Benedictine order, and dedicated to St. Peter. The celebrated Lady 
Hilda, deſcended from the line of Northumbrian monarchs, was its firſt abbeſs. 


The abbey continued in a flouriſhing ſtate until the year 867, when it was deſtroyed by the Babes, who landed near 
WHITBY under the command of Hungar and Hubba. 


William de Percy, in the reign of William the Conqueror, refounded it; and the benefactions which he granted were 
various and ample, and ſuitable to his rank, munificence, and devotion. 

The remains yet ſtanding are thoſe of the Church, which, in its primitive ſtate, was extremely magnificent. It was 
conſtrued in the form of a croſs ; had three aiſles; and over the centre of the croſs roſe a ſtrong ſquare tower. The 


length of the church was 252 feet, the breadth of the middle aiſle and that of the ſide ones, each about 30 feet. The 
height of the tower is 104 feet, and that of the ſquare 60. 


This noble building has, by neglect, and the ravages of time, run greatly to decay; but the rudeſt ſhock it ever 
received was by a ſtorm of wind in the night of the 2d of December 1763, when the whole of the weſtern wing was 
overturned, and thrown down to the foundation, though ſupported by at leaſt twenty ſtrong Gothic arches. 

In the 26th of Henry VIII. the yearly revenues of this * were eſtimated at 4377. 2s. 9d. according to Dugdale, 
and 5051. gs. 1d. according to Speed. 

The ruins are ſituated upon an eminence a little to the ſouth-eaſt of the town, contiguous to the ancient manſion of 


Henry Cholmley, Eſq. and the pariſh church, the aſcent to which | is deſcribed in our account of WHITBY, in a former 
number, 
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THIS town, the capital of the county of the ſame name, in Scotland, is charmingly ſeated on a ridge, overhanging the 


river Nith, 26 miles from the Engliſh border. It is the thoroughfare betwixt London and Dublin, by the way of 
Donaghadee. 


DUMFRIES is fortunate in the poſſeſſion of three eſſential particulars, conducive to the health and happineſs of man— 


The extreme beauty of its ſituation ; the ſalubrity and clearneſs of its atmoſphere ; and the lightneſs and ſoftneſs of its 
water. A fine old bridge of nine arches is the chief remaining antiquity that it can boaſt of, built by the Lady Dervegilla, 
mother to John Baliol, King of Scotland. 

In Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical Account of Scotland is a moſt accurate deſcription and ſhort hiſtory of this place— 
though it is to be regretted, that it has been abridged from the original, written by Dr. Burnſide. To this account thoſe 
are referred who may wiſh to ſee a more particular deſcription than can be admitted in a work of this nature. 
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EDINBURGH. 


THIS city, the capital of Scotland, is ſituated in Mid-Lothian, long. 3* W. and lat. 569 N. near the ſouthern bank 
of the river Forth. The caſtle, an object of prime conſideration, was, before the uſe of artillery, deemed impregnable, 
and is ſaid to have been built about 617, by Edwin, one of the Saxon kings, whoſe territories reached to the Frith of Forth, 
and who gave his name to EDINBURGH, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots till the reign of Indulphus, 
who flouriſhed about the year 950. The town was built for the benefit of proteCtion from the caſtle, and a more incon- 
venient ſituation for a capital can hardly be imagined. The High Street, which is on the ridge of a hill, runs eaſt and weſt, 

The caſtle not only overlooks the city, its environs, gardens, the new town, and a fine rich neighbouring country, but 
commands a moſt extenſive proſpect of the river Forth, the ſhipping, the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, and even ſome hills at the 
diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, which border upon the Highlands, 

Facing the caſtle, down the High Street, at a mile diſtance, ſtands the abbey or rather palace of Holyrood Houſe, built 
by David I. in 1128, and ſo named by him in memory, it is ſaid, of his deliverance from an enraged hart, by the miracu- 
lous interpoſition of a croſs from Heaven. This monaſtery he gave to the canons regular of St. Auguſtine, to whom, with 
other gifts, he granted the privilege of creating a borough between the town of EDINBURGH and the church of Holyrood 
Houſe. From theſe canons it had the name of Canongate, which it ſtill retains. 

An hoſpital, commonly called Herriot's Work, founded by George Herriot, goldſmith to Jai VI. ſtands to the ſouth- 
weſt of the caſtle in a noble ſituation, and is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen that Inigo Jones has left us of his Gothic 
manner. It was built for the maintenance and education of poor children belonging to the citizens and tradeſmen of 
EDINBURGH, and is ſeen at the right hand of this View, which is taken from the goff ground on the Burntfield Links. 

The High Church of EpinBuRrGH, called that of St. Giles, was ſuppoſed to have been built before the year 854; but 
it is now divided into four churches, and a room where the General Aſſembly ſits. The churches and other edifices of the 
city, erected before the Union, contain little but what is common. Its modern edifices, however, ſuch as its univerſity, 
exchange, public offices, hoſpitals, bridges, &c. demonſtrate the improved taſte of the Scots in their public works, 

The univerſity of EDINBURGH is in very high eſtimation ; the Profeſſor s Chairs are all filled with men of acknowledged 
ability ; and no place ranks ſo high for the ſtudy of medicine, 

Parallel to the city of EDINBURGH, on the north, a new town is begun, upon a plan which does honour to the preſent age. 

The city is governed by a lord provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, and a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common 
council. The revenues of the city conſiſt chiefly in a tax on Scotch ale, the product of which (though falling lightly on the 
people, being only two-thirds of a farthing on two Engliſh quarts) has been ſufficient to defray the expenſe of ſupplying 
the city with excellent water, erecting reſervoirs, enlarging the harbour of Leith, and completing other public works. 

The population of EDINBURGH is eſtimated at from 80,000 to 90,000 perſons. Its diſtance from London is 393 miles, 


N. N. W. The manufactures carried on are chiefly linen, cambricks, and paper; and its markets are plentifully ſupplied 


with all ſorts of proviſions. It ſends one member to Parliament, The preſent repreſentative is the Right Hon, Henry 
Dundas, 
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THIS church is in the ſhire of Moray in North Britain, and was, when entire, a building of Gothic architecture, 
inferior to few in Europe. It ſtood due eaſt and weſt, in the form of a paſſion or Jeruſalem croſs, ornamented with 
five towers, whereof two ſtood on the weſt end, one in the middle, and two on the eaſt end ; betwixt the two towers on 
the weſt end was the great porch or entrance, which was a concave arch 24 feet broad in baſe, and 24 in height, termi- 
nating in a ſharp angle. There were porticoes on each ſide of the church, eaſtward from the traverſe or croſs, which 
were 18 feet broad without the walls. To yield ſufficient light to a building ſo large, beſides the great windows in the 
porticoes, and a row of attic windows in the walls, each ſix feet high above the porticoes, there was in the weſt gable 
above the gate, a window in form of an acute-angled arch, 19 feet broad in baſe, and 27 in height, and in the eaſt gable 

between the turrets, a row of five parallel windows, each two feet broad, and ten high; above theſe were five more, each 
| ſeven feet high; and over all, a circular window, nearly ten feet in diameter. ELGIx CATHEDRAL was originally built 
by Biſhop Andrew Moray, A. D. 1224; but that edifice, after it had ſtood 166 years, was totally burnt and deſtroyed by 
Alexander Stewart {ſon of King Robert II. ), commonly called © the Wolf of Badenoch.” 

Biſhop Barr began to rebuild the church, and the work was carried on by his ſucceſſors, Biſhops Spynie and Innes ; and 

being at length perfected, remained entire for many years; but in the year 1506 the great ſteeple in the centre fell 
down: Biſhop Foreman, however, repaired it in the next year, but the work was not finiſhed until 1538, and then ms 
height of the tower, including the ſpire, was 198 feet, 
At the Reformation the lead was taken away, and the cathedral being uncovered, was left to decay, as a piece of 
Romith vanity, too expenſive to be kept in repair. Some painted rooms in the towers and choir remained ſo entire about 
the year 1640, that Roman Catholics repaired to them to ſay their prayers. The great tower in the middle of the church 
fell in 1711; ſeveral perſons were near it at the time, but none were hurt. 


The town of ELG1N, the capital of Morayſhire, is ſituated on the river Loſey, about fin miles north from the Spey, 
in welt longitude 25 257 north latitude 57 40 . 
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GLASGOW. _ 


GLASGOW, * 


ONE of the principal cities of North Britain, is ſituated in Lanerkſhire, or Clydeſdale. In 560 it is ſuppoſed a 
biſhopric was founded here, by a Saint Kentigern, a grandſon of Loth, w of the Picts; but of the ſtate of the town 
at that period little is to be collected. 

From about the year 1116 to the Reformation, the records of the city are regular and connected. In 1 136 the 
| cathedral (which is ſituated at the extremity of the town, and is the principal object in the annexed view) was built by 

John Achzius, biſhop of GLascow, under David I. The king was preſent at its conſecration, and beſtowed on the 
eſtabliſhment the valuable lands of Perdryk, now Patrick. Sixty years afterwards great additions were made to the 
church by Joceline, then biſhop : he alſo procured a charter from William, king of Scotland, which erected GLAS O.] 
into a royal borough. In 1450, Biſhop Turnbull obtained from James II. a charter, ereQing the town into a regality, 
as likewiſe a bull from Pope Nicholas V. for founding an univerſity. From this period the population of the place has 
rapidly increaſed, and the univerſity is now one of the moſt celebrated in Europe. 

GLasGow ſuffered much in the civil wars, and, in addition to the evils of political diſcord, peſtilence, famine, and 
fire perſecuted the devoted inhabitants: the laſt of theſe dreadful viſitations, in June 1652, deſtroyed the greateſt part of 

the Trongate, the High Street, and the Salt Market, by which accident almoſt 1000 families were ruined: ſince that 
time the houſes have been elegantly built of ſtone, and but few exceed four floors in height. The ſtreets are clean, well 
paved, and ſpacious ; the medium width of the principal ones is 50 feet. | 

By the charter of 1450, the right of electing magiſtrates was transferred from the inhabitants to the eccleſiaſtics : but 


in the reign of William and Mary, the city was declared free by a new charter, and to this day the Inhabitants elect 
their own magiſtrates. 


* 

The trade of the place continuing to increaſe, particularly from the date of the Union, Port Glaſgow was erected in 
1710, 21 miles nearer the mouth of the Clyde than the city. Is a commercial point of view, both are now of firſt-rate 
conſequence. The moſt ancient part of the city ſtands on an eminence, the reſt extends over what was once a beautiful 
fertile plain, and forms, in Mr, Pennant's opinion, the beſt ſecond-rate city he ever ſaw. 

GLAsGOW is not of leſs conſequence as a manufacturing than a commercial city, particularly 3 in W cotton, and 
woollen works, as alſo in ironmongery, type founding, pottery, &c. | 

Over the Clyde, which bounds GTAscow on the ſouth, are two bridges; one built about 400 years ſince, and the 
other finiſhed in 1772, conſiſting of ſeven arches. The government of the city is veſted in a provoſt, three baillies, a dean 


of guild, common council, &c. Its number of inhabitants is now reckoned not leſs than $0090, . Diſtance from 
Edinburgh 42 miles, from London 410 miles, 
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JEDBURGH ABBEY. 

THIS famous Abbey was founded for canons brought from Beauvais in France, by King David the Firſt, one of the moſt 
pious princes of Scotland ; it is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the river JED, near its confluence with the Teviot in Roxburghſhire. 
Diſtant, 40 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and about 330 north from London. As Oſbert, the firſt abbot, died A. D. 1174, | 
in all probability the date of this eſtabliſhment was a few years preceding; but the exact time cannot be aſcertained, 

Its ſituation on the borders expoſed it to the depredations of the Engliſh, inſomuch as to render it unable to maintain the 
religious belonging to the foundation, which induced King Edward I. to remove ſome of them, until the houſe was 
repaired, and its condition amended. Theſe invaſions were carried on with the greateſt cruelty, the victors not ſparing 
ſex, age, or profeſſion. The priories of Reſtanote and Canonby were ſubordinate to this Abbey. In the former, ſituate 
in the ſhire of Angus, a mile from Forfar, and ſurrounded by a loch, except at one paſſage, defended by a draw-bridge, 
the papers and valuables belonging to JEDBURGH were kept. 

Its revenues, including its dependencies, were 12741. 10s. Scots; and upon its ſuppreſſion, the lands being converted 
into a temporal lordſhip, were conferred on Sir Andrew Ker, of Fernhurſt, anceſtor to the Marquis of Lothian, by 
King James VI., he being a man of parts and learning, was in favour with that king, and appointed in 1591 one of 
the gentlemen of his privy chamber. 

TJzpBURGH ABBEY is one of the fineſt ruins in Scotland, and is ſituated moſt beautifully on the bank of the river 
which gives name to it ; whoſe current is impeded by rocks, and ſhaded by groves of- trees. The eaſtern part, here 
repreſented (with the north tranſept), is moſt ruined, this end being deſtroyed ; but the weſt is ſtill very perfect, and conſiſts 
of a highly enriched door of the Saxon form, and in the upper part a circular radiated window. This church is remarkable 
for its great length and loftineſs, and exhibits a range of ſmall Gothic arches at top, which convey a lightneſs and beauty 
peculiar to it on both ſides. 


The weſtern part is converted into a modern church, as is common in Scotland in ruined cathedrals ani abbey churches ; ; 
and exhibits the greateſt contraſt imaginable to its former ſplendor, 
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GALLOWAY NB. 


K IRK CU D BRIGHT. 


THE royal burgh of KIXKcUPBRNIORHx, in Scotland, anciently called Cella Cuthberti, is beautifully ſeated on the banks > 
of the river Dee; and is the capital of that diviſion of Galloway, called the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, which ſends a a 
member to the Britiſh parliament. It was formerly remarkable for a very ancient and noble caſtle; which belonged to the 
Reguli of Galloway, when they were independent princes. The ruins of the preſent caſtle, ſo conſpicuous in the annexed 
View, when the edifice was entire, formed the ſeat of the family of M*Clellan of Bomby, afterwards Lord Kirkcudbright. 

To this family it was granted, in 1570, by King James VI. and with them it continued till the beginning of the preſent 
century. It has ſince been the property of the Earl of Selkirk; whoſe beautiful ſeat, at the old monaſtery of St. Mary's 
Iſle, very near this town, highly merits the attention of all travellers of taſte, who make the tour of Galloway. "7 

From Sir John Fenn's Letters of the Paſton Family, it appears that, in 1461, Henry VI. King of England, was at KIRK- 
CUDBRIGHT, in Galloway, attended only by four men and a child, This town, with Dumfries, Lochmaben, Sanquhar, 
and Annan, ſends a repreſentative to the Britiſh parliament ; and the ſtewartry (or county) courts are held at this place. 
K1RKCUDBRIGHT is alſo the ſeat of the preſbytery : and a manufacture of cotton goods, which has been lately introduced, 
with ſome others, ſeems likely to thrive, and will, conſequently, aſſiſt to give additional importance to this ancient town, 

On the banks of the Dee ſtood the friary of Tongueland ; the ſite of which is now occupied by a paper- mill 


EKIxkEcUDBRICOHx is about 20 miles diſtant from the town of Dumfries, a view of which place Was given in No. 17 
of this Work. i 
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B AN G O R. 


THIS city, though formerly ſo conſiderable as to have been called Bangor the Great, and to be defended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
has at preſent nothing to boaſt, being ſmall, and thinly inhabited ; the principal buildings in the town, are the. 2 
the biſhop's palace, and a free ſchool. | 

The ſee is by ſome thought to be the moſt ancient in Britain, and its founder is unknown. The church is dedicated to 
St. Daniel, who was biſhop here about 512 ; but for near 500 years afterwards there is no certainty as to who were his ſuc- 
ceſſors. It is ſaid, indeed, that the Pagans (perhaps of Angleſea) ruined the church, and poſſeſſed the biſhopric, after it 
was built, for above 100 years. Owen Glendower (temp. Hen. IV.) greatly defaced the cathedral, but Biſhop Dean repaired 
it again. Tt ſuffered afterwards: a more ſevere injury from Biſhop Berkeley, who not only alienated many of the lands 
belonging to it, but even ſold the bells of the church; for which ſacrilege, it is ſaid, he was ſtruck blind. 

BANGOR is certainly at preſent not a rich biſhopric, though it contains the whole of Caernarvonſhire, except three 
pariſhes, the ſhire of Angleſea, and part of the ſhires of Denbigh, Merioneth, and Montgomery ; compriſing 107 pariſhes, 
of which 36 are impropriated. Its biſhops, however, are uſually allowed to hold ſome other good benefice in commendam, 
and are generally tranſlated to a more profitable ſee. It has three archdeaconries, viz. Bangor, Angleſea, and Merioneth, 
of which the firſt two are commonly annexed to the biſhopric for its better ſupport, This ſee is valued in the king's books 
at 1310, 16s. 4d. and is computed to be worth 12001. a year. | 

To the cathedral belong, beſides the biſhop, a dean, an archdeacon, a treaſurer, and two prebendaries, endowed ; a pre- 
centor, a chancellor, and three canons, not endowed ; three vicars choral, an organiſt, lay-clerks, choriſters, and two officers, 

The town 1s governed by the biſhop's ſteward, who holds courts leet and courts baron for his lord. 

It is ſituated near the entrance of the ſtraits of Menai, that divide the iſland of Angleſea (or Mona) from the county 
of Caernarvon ; and though in ſize and grandeur it falls ſhort of other biſhoprics, it poſſeſſes great advantages in the ſcenery, 
which is uncommonly romantic ; having Penman Maur mountain to the right, the ſea in front, and terminating with the 
town and harbour of Beaumaris, and Lord Bulkley's extenſive grounds, 

There is a neat, modern-built church in the beautiful domain of Lord Penrhyn, within a mile of this place. 

To BAN GOR many families reſort during the ſummer months for the benefit of bathing, the place poſſeſſing the advantage 
of ſome of the pleaſanteſt rides in Wales. The diſtance from Cheſter is 66 miles, from Holyhead 27, and from London 246. 

Its markets are on Wedneſdays ; and the fairs, April 5, June 25, and October 28. 
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THIS is a ſmall ſeaport village of Merionethſhire, in North Wales, about 10 miles from Dolgelly (of which place a 
View was publiſhed in No. XI. of this work); it conſiſts of a ſingle irregular ſtreet, one ſide of which is built on a 
ſolid rocky mountain, that is of ſo ſtupendous a height, as to excite in the beholder apprehenſions, not only for his own 
ſafety, but for that of the inhabitants ; the chief food of whom and the neighbouring peaſantry is fiſh, which is had in the 
greateſt abundance. 

The houſes, which are formed out of this mountain rock, are in excellent condition, and ſeem, like thoſe who 155 
in them, to ſet winds and waves at defiance. The roads about this neighbourhood are indeſcribably beautiful; that from 
this place to Dolgelly, muſt be ſeen, to have any idea of 1 its charms. 

Viewing from the rocky ſide of the village the natives in their fiſhing-boats, the latter ſeem like buoys, and thoſe who 
row them are ſcarcely perceptible. The village itſelf, on the contrary, viewed from the ocean, is extremely pictureſque, 

In tempeſtuous weather, a moſt ſublime aſſemblage of objects here preſent themſelves. The dark ſhading and ſtupendous 
height of theſe rocks which overhang the ocean, the mountain billows that, aſcending midway, daſh againſt them and 
recoil, © as if diſappointed (to uſe Mr. Pratt's expreſſion) in their ambition to reach the ſummit,” which is ſometimes 
enveloped with clouds ; the veſſels that ſeem crowding into the harbour, and almoſt taking ſhelter in the houſes on the 
beach; the awful rolling of a thunder-ſtorm and electric coruſcations, the reverberations of the former among the rocks 
and the terrific flaſhes of the latter on all the objects both at ſea and land, with the intermingled roar of the waves, finiſh 8 
ſcene, the magnificence of which Nature perhaps in her troubled moments does not exceed in any part of our iſland. 

The cottages themſelves are clothed with ivy, and are among the moſt romantic things ever ſeen; the inſide (generally 
one ſmall room) crowded with fourteen or perhaps ſixteen inhabitants, moſt of them buſily employed, and all in different 
occupations. | Indigence and induſtry are here alike conſpicuous ; but all the varieties that characterize happineſs appear to 
reſide among them. Thus does the goodneſs of Nature adminiſter equivalents for the poverty of her meaneſt offspring. 


BaRM OTE is diſtant from London 215 miles. It is an admirable watering-place, and the beach is ſo excellent, 
good bath may be had almoſt every day. 
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CONWAY, 


OR Antrconwar, in Carnarvonſhire, North Wales, is ſeated on a ſmall arm of the ſea called the river Conway, 
which is about as broad as the Thames at Graveſend : it is about 15 miles from Denbigh, and 235 W. N. W. of London. 

Conwar is a large walled town, with a caſtle, which was built by Edward I. and is the admiration of all who ſee it : 
for ſituation, elegance, ſtrength, and grandeur, it is perhaps unrivalled, at leaſt in Wales. It is ſeated on a high rock above 
the ſea, and moated on the land ſide. There are ten round towers in the caſtle, and four turrets, conſiderably higher 
than the towers. The walls are battlemented, and are from 12 to 15 feet in breadth, | 

During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. Dr. James, then archbiſhop of York, about 1642, put it into 
thorough repair, but was a year after removed from its government and defence by Prince Rupert, who gave the command 
to Sir J. Owen, who was diſpoſſeſſed by Colonel Mitton, with a party of the parliament army; and from that time the 
caſtle has gradually fallen to decay, the inſide being at this time little more than a maſs of ruins, 

On entering the caſtle, we are ſtruck with the view of a grand arched hall, with handſome niched windows ; this hall is 
entire: it is 100 feet long, 30 high, and as many wide; and the roof is ſupported by nine ſtone arches, The external 
part of the caſtle remains entire, except one tower, which has fallen into the ſea, by one part of the rock giving way. 
On one ſide of the caſtle is a high hill, covered with a fine coppice of wood ; on the other, you have a proſpeQ (over the 
river) of ſome conſiderable ſeats, which make a beautiful appearance. 

The town is ſo ſtrongly fortified by its walls, &c. that before the invention of; cannon it muſt have been impregnable. 
Its chief exports are corn, timber, and oak-bark. It was formerly famous for a pearl fiſhery ; but, though there are ill 
plenty of pearl muſcles, they are neglected. Conway has one church, in which a ſermon is preached one Sunday in 


Welſh and the next in Engliſh. It has a market on Fridays, and fairs April 6, September 4, OQober 10, and 


November 8. 
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THE town of DoTGEL ITT, in Merionethſhire, North Wales, is ſituated in a fertile and beautiful valley of the ſame name, 
encircled by lofty mountains, the moſt conſpicuous of which is the famous Cader Idris. This mountain riſes immediately 
from the town, to a pointed ſummit; and is nearly half a mile in perpendicular height, from the level of the river. 

In the neighbourhood of DOLGELLY there are three remarkable falls of water, all of which are well worth viſiting : they 
are called Dol y Myllyn, the Spout of Cayne, and the Fall of the River Mothvaye. The firſt is about five miles from the 
town ; the other two are within five hundred yards of each other, and about two miles beyond the former. 


The ſurrounding country is bold and terrific, and delightfully variegated with wood, rocks, and innumerable caſcades. It 


is a moſt deſirable ſpot for a painter, as it boaſts of every ſpecies of ſcenery neceſſary to mark the ſublimeſt ſubjects in nature. 
DoLGELLy, which is two hundred and five miles diſtant from London, carries on a great trade with Shrewſbury, in webs; 
and has a famous manufactory for kid-gloves. The inhabitants are well ſupplied with provitions by a good market on 
Tueſdays. 
On the mountains around DOLGELLY there is abundance of red and black game, and the vallies abound with vaſt num- 
bers of partridges and hares. Nature has certainly been more bountiful to this ſpot, than is generally the caſe in North 
Wales, The combination of plenty and grandeur forms a popular and 22 characteriſtic of DorokTr. 
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FLINT, from Park - Gate. 
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_ THIS is the chief town of Flintſhire, the ſmalleſt county in Wales; it ſtands on the eſtuary of the river-Dee, near 
its influx into the Iriſh Sea, and has a ſmall harbour, Beitig well wooded, and ſeated on a flat, it is leſs expoſed to cold. 
in the tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, than other towns in North Wales; while the gentle ſea breezes render it extremely 
ſalubrious. Trade, however, it has little, though it is certainly Tulceptitts of improvement ; and manufactures might, 
we think, be eftabliſhed here with good chance of ſucceſs. 

The town is formed on the principle of a Roman encampment; rectangular; and ſurrounded by a vaſt ditch and two 
great ramparts, with four regular partæ, as was uſual with that military nation. The public W are, the church, 
town-hall, and gaol, neither of them any remarkable ornament to the place. | 

FLinT was formerly celebrated for its caſtle, the ſtructure of which, Camden ſays, was begin by Henry IT. and com- 
pleted by Edward I. In this caſtle Richard II. took ſhelter on his arrival from Ireland; but was, by Henry Percy Earl © 
of Northumberland, betrayed to his couſin Henry Duke of Lancaſter ; from whence, being brought priſoner to London, 
he ſoon after loſt both his crown and his life, 

The caſtle is a ſquare building, with a large round tower at three of the corners, and a fourth a little Ligjointed from 
the other, and much larger than the reſt. This is called the double tower : it had been joined to the caſtle by a drawbridge, 
and is of great thickneſs. The caſtle is the property of the crown, and is governed by a conſtable, who is alſo mayor 
of FLINT. It is, however, in a very ruinous condition. It ſtands cloſe to the ſea, on a rock, which in different parts 
forms ſeveral feet of its foundation, The whole ſtructure covers about three quarters of an acre of ground. 

The North Wales mountains in the diſtance, the town, and river, ſerve to complete, perhaps, as beautiful a ſcene as 
ever employed the pencil of the painter or the pen of the bard. 

Diſtance, 193 miles N.W. of London. 

FLinT has no market, on account, probably, of its vicinity to Cheſter, and the conveniency of going thither by water ; 
but it has four fairs, held Feb. 15, June 24, Auguſt 10, and Nov. 30, for cattle. 

It ſends one member to parliament ; and the preſent repreſentative is Watkin Williams, Eſq. 

The annexed View preſents the town as ſeen from Park Gate, whence the packets for Ireland in general take their 
departure. . 
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IS a ſmall town in Denbighſhire, North Wales, chiefly noticeable for its romantic ſituation, being ſurrounded by 
lofty mountains, the ſcenery of which, diverſified with hanging woods and falling torrents, preſents to the imagination 
an idea of grandeur and pictureſque beauty highly gratifying to the mind of taſte. The coup d'ceil derives much from the 
ſublime character which marks the courſe of the river Dee, croſſed. by a bridge at this place; the maſs of ſhelving rock, 
over which it is furiouſly precipitated, receives a gloſſy poliſh from the rapid operation of the water on its ſurface, 

Juſt above the town, along the ſummit of one of the mountains, extend the ruins of Dinas Bran, a primitive Welch 
caſtle ; ſtanding as it were on the edge of an eminence or precipice, it might well be deemed in former times inacceſſible. 
It was to this fortreſs, in the reign of Henry III. that Gyffard ap Madog fled from the vengeance of his incenſed coun- 
trymen, after having leagued with the Engliſh againſt them. The name of the founder of Dinas Bran, once a place of 
ſuch importance, is not to be traced in the page of hiſtory ;' neither is the date of its origin : : its few remains, however, - 
bear the architectural character of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

In the neighbourhood of LLANnGOLLEX there are many other beauties, both of art and nature, which the pen of the 
antiquary, and the pencil of the artiſt, might be well employed in noticing ; among the reſt, the ruins of the ancient 
palace of Owen Glydwr, and the citadel of the Druids, to which the brave CaraQacus retired after his defeat 1 the 
Romans; not to mention a number of Gentlemen's Seats of elegant modern ſtrudture. 

Of the town itſelf little can be ſaid: its diſtance from London is about 186 miles, from Shrewſbury 32. 
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B RE CRKN OCE 


IS the principal town, and ſtands almoſt in the centre, of the county of Brecon, in South Wales. By the Britons it 
was called Aber-hondby, becauſe ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Hondhy and Uſk, over which there is a handſome 
ſtone bridge of ſeven arches. 

BRECKNOCK is a corporate town, built! in an oval form, and well walled with towers for its defence. Its inhabitants, 
who are very numerous, are principally employed in the woollen trade. The houſes are well built; and there are 
three pariſh churches, one of which, ſeated on an eminence at the weſt end of the town, is collegiate. It is a moſt 
magnificent ſpacious building in the form of a croſs, near 200 feet long, and 60 broad. In the centre of the croſs an 
embattled tower riſes about go feet high, which lies open to the church, above the roof. On the north ſide of the church 
is a paved cloiſter, which joins it to the Priory-houſe. This Priory was founded for BenediQine monks, in the reign of 
Henry I. dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and made ſubordinate to Battle Abbey, in Suſſex. 

There was formerly a magnificent caſtle at BxEcknock, and a ſtrong wall with three gates ſurrounded the town. 
The caſtle was built in the reign of William Rufus, by Bernard de Newmarch, the conqueror of this country. 
Dr. Morton, Biſhop of Ely, was confined in it by the Protector, afterwards Richard III. who committed him to the 
cuſtody of Humphry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, The latter procured Richard the crown ; but being afterwards 
diſguſted with him, the Duke, in concert with his priſoner, the Biſhop, contrived his overthrow, and the promotion of 
Henry Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. which was all projected between them in a tower of the caſtle, the 
ruins of which ſtill bear the name of Twr-Eli, or Ely Tower. 0 
That the town was inhabited in the time of the Romans, is evident from ſeveral coins of their emperors having been 
diſcovered, as well as many Roman bricks having been turned up with the plough, at a ſquare Roman camp in the neigh- 
bourhood called Y Gaer, the fortification. Theſe bricks were all inſcribed LEG. II. AUG. Cloſe to this camp, in the 
middle of the highway, is a remarkable monument called the Maiden Stone, which is a rude pillar about fix feet high, 
two broad, and fix inches thick, having on one ſide the portraits of a man and woman in ancient habits, carved with much 
labour, but little ſkill. It is certainly very ancient, but whether a Britiſh or Roman remain cannot be determined. 

BRECKNOCK ſends one member to Parliament, Sir R. Saluſbury being the preſent repreſentative (1799). 


Its markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays and fairs May 4, July 5, September 05 and November 17, for 
leather, hops, cattle, &c. 


Diſtance from London 161 miles weſt. 
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THE county town of Pembrokeſhire, in South Wales, is ſituated on 1 eaſt ſhore of Milford aud, upon the ridge | 


of a long and narrow neck, gradually aſcending to the higheſt point, on which ſtands the caſtle, at the * of a 
precipice; and, in ſome points of view, it reſembles much the ſituation of Edinburgh. 

The firſt military eſtabliſhment at this place was in the reign of Henry I. and conſiſted only of ſtakes and wk The 
preſent caſtle is a Norman ſtructure mixed with the early Gothic; and was built by Girald, conſtable of Windſor, the 
anceſtor of Cambrenſis. The principal tower, which is uncommonly high, has even its ſtone vaulted roof remaining. 


The town of PEMBROKE is well inhabited, has ſeveral good houſes, and one church. There is a cuſtom-houſe; 


and the merchants, who are numerous, employ upwards of 200 fail of veſſels on their own account; ſo that, next to 
Caermarthen, jt is the largeſt and richeſt town in South Wales. It chiefly conſiſts of one long, ſtraight ſtreet ; is governed 
by a mayor, bailiff, and burgeſſes ; and was in former times fortified with walls, as well as the magnificent caſtle before 


mentioned. In the rock under the chapel of the caſtle is a natural cavern, called Wogan, remarkable for a very fine 
echo: this is ſuppoſed to have been a ſtore- room for the garriſon, as there is a ſtair-caſe leading into it from the caſtle. 


This ſtructure being burnt a few years after it was erected, was rebuilt, It is remarkable for having been the birth- 


place of Henry VII. and for the brave defence made by the garriſon of Charles I. 


There is a peculiarity in the dreſs of the Pembrokeſhire women, who, even in the midſt of ſummer,, wear a heavy 


cloth gown ; and, inſtead of a cap, a large handkerchief wrapped over their heads, and tied under their chins. 


PEMBROKE is diſtant from London 256 miles; has a market on Saturdays; and fairs, May 14, Trinity Monday, 


July 10, and Sept. 25. It ſends one e member to parliament, and the preſent repreſentative | is Hugh Barlow, BY 
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SWANSEA. 


THE populous and well-built town of SwansEA, which is ſituated in the county of Glamorgan, at the diſtance of go 
miles from Briſtol, and 205 from London, is the moſt thriving town in South Wales; carrying on a very extenſive trade 


to Ireland, Newfoundland, and many of the Weſt India iſlands, But its chief trade is in coals ; of which it affords large 
ſupplies to Briſtol, and the Devonſhire coaſt, 


The country is ſo healthy, and its ſituation ſo beautiful, as to make this place much reſorted to in ſummer and autumn, 


for bathing. Indeed, its extenſive ſands, and the advantage of being ſheltered with a bay, ſo that bathers need never be 
diſappointed, have produced ſuch a yearly increaſe of company, as abundantly proves the advantage it has over all other 
watering-places in South Wales. The ſands extend for five miles; and the rides about SWANSEA are uncommonly beautiful. 
There is alſo a good mineral ſpring of the green vitriolic kind, the waters of which are both emetic and cathartic, greatly 
reſembling that of Shadwell, on the banks of the Thames, at the eaſtern extremity of London. 
Fiſh and poultry are inconceivably cheap, and of great variety; and every luxury and convenience of life may be ob- 


tained at ſo eaſy a rate, that SWANSEA is become the reſidence of a number of genteel people, who find that they can 


enjoy elegant ſociety at prodigiouſly leſs expenſe than in any other part of the iſland of Great Britain, 


The town is of great antiquity. Camden mentions its being ſtrongly fortified in the reign of Henry I. by Henry Earl 


of Warwick ; and it has ſtill many remains of its original ſtrength. But the caſtle, which is conſpicuous in the annexed 
View, ſeems of a much older date; although neither Camden, Speed, nor any other hiſtorian, furniſh the ſmalleſt 
account of it. The inhabitants have converted this caſtle into a priſon. 

The markets are Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and there are five annual fairs. 
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BELFAST, the principal town in the county of Antrim, comes next to Dublin and Cork for ſize, and near the formier 
for its elegance of buildings and extenſive trade, The ſituation is uncommonly pictureſque and beautiful; being cloſe to an 
extenſive arm of the ſea, called the Lough of Belfaſt; and encircled by a range of mountains, that are interſperſed by 
bleach-greens, cotton-mills, and ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats; rendering it the pleaſanteſt ſpot in the north of Ireland. 

The diſtance of BELFasT from Dublin is exactly eighty miles. The ſtreets, in general, are broad and ſtraight ; and the 
number of inhabitants is computed to be about fifteen thouſand. Lord Donegall, to whom the whole of BeLrasT belongs, 
has built the inhabitants an exchange; and, over it, handſome ball and ſupper rooms, finiſhed at the expenſe of about 6000l. 

The church has a fine organ, and is finiſhed with great taſte, There is alſo a poor-houſe, ſupported by voluntary ſub- 
| ſcription ; and a good theatre, where the known liberality of the reſident gentry has been an inducement for the 1 per- 
ſormers from the London and Dublin ſtages to make frequent viſits. | 3 

The amazing quantity of linen exported annually, occaſioned the inhabitants to ere their b m ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the annexed View; where buyers from Liverpool, Cheſter, Vork, and all parts of ne and Scotland, reſort 
twice a year. 

Beſides this great trade in linen, they ſhip vaſt quantities of yarn, cotton, tallow, hides, &c. to Amezics 150. the Weſt 
Indies; which furniſh them for their imports, in return, rums, ſugars, and every other commodity the iſlands produce. 

In February 1760, the famous Thurot, with three ſhips, having laid ſiege to Carrickfergus, only eight miles diſtant, put 
the town of BELFAST under contribution, and obliged the inhabitants to ſend him proviſions, 'Thurot, however, Was A 
few days afterwards killed, in an engagement off the Iſle of Man, by Captain Elliot of the Æolus. 
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LARNEY CASTLE. 
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BLARNEY CASTLE, which ſtands within three miles of the city of Cork, in Ireland, was built by cane Ma c- 
Carry, ſurnamed LAaiDER, who came into the lordſhip about 1450. He alſo built the caſtles of Kilcrea and Carickna- 


muck, the abbey of Kilcrea, and the nunnery of Ballyvacadane, with five churches ; and being wounded, at Caricknamuck, 


by Owen the ſon of Teig e's his — he died at Cork, in the year 1494, and was buried in Kilcrea 0 
Abbey. 


Cormac Mac-Dermot Carty, who poſſeſſed this caſtle in 1626, was accuſed of a treaſonable correſpondence with the Iriſh 
rebels, and obliged to deliver it up to Captain Taafe, for the queen's uſe. 


He was eſteemed a very powerful perſon, being 
able to raiſe a thouſand men at a call. 


He alſo poſſeſſed the caſtles of Kilcrea and Macroomp ; the former of which he 


ſurrendered to the Lord Preſident Carew, whoſe priſoner he then was, but from whom he ſoon afterwards found means to 
make his eſcape. 


In the year 1641, BLARNEY CASTLE greatly annoyed the city of Cork, till taken from Donough Lord Muſkerry, by 
Lord Broghill, afterwards Roger Earl of Orrery, in 1646 ; when the whole eſtate became forfeited, but was afterwards i in 
part reſtored by the Act of Settlement. 

The CASTLE of BLARNEY, in Queen Elizabeth's time, was eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Munſter. The 
author of Pacata Hibernia deſcribes it to be compoſed of four large piles joined in one, which demonſtrates that it muſt have 
been then much larger than at preſent. It is ſeated on a main rock, to ſecure it from mining; ; the walls are eighteen beet - 
thick, and it was likewiſe flanked with baſtions. | bs 


A river flows beneath one ſide of the eminence on which Branney CASTLE ſtands ; and on ahe other is a fine lake, 


covering about thirty acres, which abounds with excellent leeches. In the caſtle, which is the reſidence of Mrs. IEF RVS, 


relict of the late poſſeſſor, there is an original full-length painting of Charles the Twelfth, the celebrated King of Sweden, 
brought there by the late IAM ES JEFFRYS, Eſq. envoy to that ſovereign ; whoſe father, Sir James Jzrerys, purchaſed 
this eſtate from the crown. This picture repreſents the King of Sweden in the dreſs deſcribed by 'Voltaire, he the painting 
is well executed. 


Adjoining to the caſtle is a beautiful park, charmingly wooded and watered, with a neat bridge over f river. The 
gardens are well laid out, and kept in good order. | 
At the very ſummit of BLARNEY CASTLE, as it appears in the 1 View, is the ſtone, alluding to which there is, in 


Ireland, a well-known application made to notorious liars, who are ſaid to have “ kiſſed the Blarney ſtone * vulgar 
tradition having granted a diſpenſation, for all thoſe who have kiſſed it, to lie with impunity. 
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CARRICKFERGUS CASTLE. 


CARRICKFERGUS, or, in the Iriſh language, Careg Fergus, that is, Rock Fergus, is ſituated in the county of Antrim, 
on the entrance of Belfaſt Lough, being diſtant from that place eight miles—is both a town and county in itſelf, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, and ſheriff. It was formerly a place of more conſequence than it appears at preſent, the mayor having 
been admiral of a great extent of coaſt in the counties of Down and Antrim, at which period the corporation received the 
cuſtoms paid on all veſſels within theſe bounds, with the exceptions of the creeks of Belfaſt and Bangora. It is here the 
aſlizes for the county are held. 

CARRICKFERGUS is remarkable for two events: The landing of Kiog William, in 1690 ; and Thurot, the Poa 
captain, on the 21ſt of February, 1760, who took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, after a ſtout reſiſtance : he then ſent a flag of truce 
to Belfaſt, threatening to burn the town and caſtle of Fergus, unleſs there were ſent him proviſions for his whole ſhip's com. 
pany ; with which demand it was thought prudent to comply. Staying there one day, and taking the mayor, and three 
principal inhabitants, as hoſtages, he ſailed next morning. On the 28th, his ſquadron, conſiſting of che Marſhal Belleiſle, 
of 44 guns and 545 men, of which Thurot was commander; the Blond, of 32 guns and 400 men; and the Terpſichore, of 

26 guns and 300 men; fell in with Capt. Elliott of the Æolus, the Pallas, and Brilliant, off the Iſle of Man ; 3 when, after 
a moſt ſevere action, that laſted an hour and a half, during which period Thurot was killed, the French was ſtruck to the 
- Britiſh flag, and the captured ſhips were brought into Ramſay Bay, in a moſt ſhattered condition, particularly the Marſhal | 
Belleiſle, which was with difficulty preſerved from ſinking. . When the Caſtle was built, from which the annexed View was 
taken, no tradition extant furniſhes any evidence: it is a place of ſome defence; and has at different times received improvement, | 

In the year 1232, a monaſtery was erected for Franciſcan friars, but pulled down in-1610, and a large houſe built on 


the foundation, by Sir Arthur Chicheſter, anceſtor to the preſent Marquis of Donegal. The church has been e orna- 
mented with a handſome ſpire, and within- ſide are many ancient and curious monuments, 


= 


The whole length of the road from Belfaſt to CARRICKFERGUS exhibits a beautiful view of the oppoſit ſhore of the 
county of Down, including that of the bay and ſhipping. 
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LONDONDERRY, the capital of the t of Ne is a a City, ereted on the banks of Loh Foyle, 
at the diſtance of 115 miles from Dublin, ki is the ſee of a biſhop, and has one of the moſt commodious * in 


the kingdom of Ireland. 5 < 
LoNDONDERRY is the moſt modern 6% in the three kingdoms; being built by a company of London adventurers, in 


the reign of James [. from which circiimitance it derives its name, It is ſurrounded by a ſtrong ſtone wall, with ram- 
parts and baſtions ; and, though not very large, is handſomely built. The ſtreets are wide, neat,-and well-paved ; and 
the houſes and public edifices are all of fone. The cathedral, in particular, is a prodigiouſly beautiful building; and the 
lofty ſpire, reſembling that of Saliſburyjn Wiltſhire, with which it has been lately adorned, produces a grand effect. 

This city has undergone three memofable ſieges; firſt, in 1641, when the Engliſh and Scotch held it out againſt the 
rebels; ſecondly, in 1649, when it wa reduced almoſt to extremity by famine, and beſieged by Lord Afdes in the king's | 
name, till relieved by a reinforcement from England; and thirdly, its laſt and moſt gallant defence, was that which it 
made againſt King James II. from teh of December 1688 to the laſt of July 1689, at a time when he was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of almoſt the whole kingdom MT It was in conſideration of this brave 9 that King William III. built 


4+ * 


the town-houſe. | Bs KT 
LONDONDERRY has a conſiderable ſhare in many branches of foreign trade, eſpecially the Weſt Indian, for whith 


it is moſt advantageouſly ſituated, being open to the northern and weſtern ſeas; indeed, when a ſhip is once out of the 
river, ſhe has but a ſingle courſe tg | the banks of Newfoundland, or any part in North America, with 1. variation, 


and will arrive ſooner by half than a veſſel which departs at the ſame time from London. 
The city is governed by a mayotjaldermen, recorder, and ſheriffs ; and is a city and county of itſelf, It has within 


theſe few years received ſeveral 3 and improvements, and bids fair to be a place of great n 
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